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We Face A Challenging Task 


WE MUST MAKE THE BEST USE OF OUR HUMAN AND NATURAL RESOURCES AND OUR CAPITAL 
By ROBERT B. ANDERSON, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 


Delivered before .5e First Plenary Session of the Economic Conference of the Organization of American States, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, August 19, 1957 


T IS AN HONOR to participate in this conference with 
so many of the ministers who deal with the financial 
and economic questions which continually arise in the 

conduct of government affairs in our American Republics. It is 
a particularly happy occasion to come here as ene of my first 
official acts as Secretary of the Treasury. 

As a Texan, who has lived most of his life close to Latin 
America, I have always had a deep and warm personal interest 
in its people, its culture, its traditions, and its progress. One 
of my earliest employments was to teach Spanish in a town 
near the place where I grew up. While I must confess a 
neglect of the language in the intervening years, it is a fault 
| hope to correct. It is my earnest hope that my present 
duties will give me new opportunities to visit the other Amer- 
ican Republics and to experience more direct and personal 
contacts with this great region, and to continue and enrich 
the friendships which I have established here with the dele- 
gates of these American Republics 

This conference follows in logical succession from the con- 
ference at Quitandinha in 1954. I was deeply impressed by 
the enthusiasm with which my predecessor, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, viewed the Quitandinha meeting. He was convinced 
at that meeting that there was unanimity among the delegates 
as to the great and inspiring objectives which we seek in this 
hemisphere. 

These objectives are clear and can be defined simply: We 
want our people all around the Americas to live better, we 
want them to pursue more healthful lives, we want their lives 
filled with hope, enriched with progress, and inspired toward 
the improvement of standards of well-being. Above all, we 
seek these goals while preserving the freedom of our peoples. 

It was most encouraging to me that in his eloquent address 
inaugurating this conference, President Aramburu strongly 


reaffirmed the validity of these views. As practical men with 
responsibility for helping to shape our nations’ economic 
policies, we shall try to see our tasks as they really are, and 
not as we might wish them to be. They are many, they are 
difficult, and they are continuing. They are not to be dealt 
with by words alone, nor can they be laid to rest once and 
for all by some dramatic pronouncement at this or any other 
conférence. Patience, persistence, and good will are the quali- 
ties of mind and heart which we must bring to our tasks. 

I have talked at length with President Eiseahower about 
these matters. He shares the conviction that direct personal 
contacts and intimate exchanges between those of us who 
carry public responsibilities are the surest guaranty that our 
efforts will be successful and our objectives transformed into 
practical and satisfactory realities. 

You will all recall the unprecedented meeting of the chiefs 
of state of the American Republics which took place in 
Panama in July 1956, and the Inter-American Committee 
of Presidential Representatives which developed from it to 
consider ways of strengthening the Organization of American 
States in fields of cooperative effort which directly affect 
the welfare of the individual. As a result of the committee's 
deliberations, a series of recommendations was drawn up and 
submitted to the various chiefs of state. President Eisenhower 
on May 26 publicly expressed his hope that many of ya 
recpmmendations would be put into effect as promptly a 
possible. 

We should not regard the meeting in Quitandinha, the 
coriference in Panama, or this conference as ends in them- 
selves. Rather, each conference evidences greater strides for- 
ward to our common objectives. What is really important is 
the fact that we continue to demonstrate that 21 nations, 
collectively forming one of the world’s most important com- 
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ROBERT B. ANDERSON 


munities, have come to the same conviction that the welfare 
and progress of each member is related to the welfare and 
progress of each other member. Our approach has been, and 
will continue to be, that of good partners. 

How then shall the ministers of finance or economy of our 
governments go about the task of increasing the effectiveness 
of their cooperative efforts? It would be presumptuous for 
me, one of the newest members of the group, to claim exten- 
sive personal familiarity with the details of the questions 
which we shall discuss. The delegation of the United States 
will express its views on the matters of our agenda, and | 
earnestly hope you will find them forward-looking and con- 
structive. 

Before we came here, my government reviewed and con- 
sidered carefully the views that were expressed by the dele- 
gations in 1954 and weighed them in the light of the pro- 
gress we have made in the interval of nearly 3 years since 
that meeting. We welcome this opportunity, indeed, we feel it 
is a responsibility, to express to you the fundamental approach 
which we bring to the questions before us. This conference 
represents another important step in the continuing evolution 
of a long history of economic cooperation and business part- 
nership. We are dealing with fundamental and long-range 
questions on which we can take stock and fruitfully exchange 
thoughts and points of view. But we recognize that in the 
economic field the march of day-to-day events and the cumu- 
lative effect of specific decisions in business and in govern- 
ment play the major role. 

A country achieves material progress by developing its 
human and material resources. There is no other way to do 
it. The question that faces this conference, therefore, is how 
can our countries most effectively develop their resources? 
At inter-American meetings of this kind, when we consider 
economic development we sometimes tend to talk as though 
Latin America were one great homogeneous area. In fact, 
economic development of Latin America is the sum total 
of the economic development of each of the individual coun- 
tries in the area. 

When we examine the economic characteristics of the 
Latin American countries one by one we find a natural diver- 
sity. Some countries have limited natural resources. Others 
are among the most favored nations in the world in this res- 
pect. Some countries are almost entirely producers of raw 
materials. Others produce not only raw materials but also a 
wide variety of manufactured goods. But amidst this diversity 
let there be this unity: However we develop our economies, 
however we use our resources or make our goods, or provide 
opportunities for work, let us above all else guard freedom 
in all its aspects, for freedom is indivisible. 

There are certain profound convictions with which I come 
to our meeting. They are convictions which I have held 
throughout a lifetime. The first conviction is this: No differ- 
ence exists between us as to the objectives we seek. They are 
objectives that can be defined only in terms of human well- 
being and progress. We all agree that man does not exist to 
enhance the importance and power of the state, as t 1e Com- 
munists would have us believe. The state exists iur man to 
respect his dignity as a child of God, to preserve his rights 
as an individual, and to provide opportunities which will 
enable him to develop, freely and fully, in all the ways that 
enrich human life and exalt its spiritual meaning and dignity. 
And this is what we mean when we speak of promoting 
commerce, industry, agriculture, and development of all of 
our resources. We promote them because they make for the 
better employment of our citizens, better homes for our 
families, better education for our children, greater satisfaction 
of our aspirations, in short, a better America for all of us. 
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History has demonstrated the vital role of the competitiy 
enterprise system in the economic life of our hemisphere. Its 
promise for the future is even greater. Just as truth flourishes 
best in the climate of political freedom, so in the economic 
field the system of competitive enterprise promises to yield 
most in the satisfaction of man’s material needs. This system 
produces most of what people want most. 


I hope that at this conference we can contribute to ch 
growth and strengthening of this system. It is wholesom 
that we should explore the various ideas presented to us. No 


one knows better than a minister of finance or economy how 
difficult it is to choose between alternative measures. No on 
knows better than we that the fields of economy and financ 
are not exact sciences. Let us, therefore, approach our discus 
sions with the hope that from a sincere and thoughtfu 
exchange of views will come ways of doing things which ar 
perhaps better than those which any of us alone might hav 
brought to this conference. 

This leads me to a second conviction which I hold strongly 
and which has been substantiated in actual experience. This 
is that there is no question incapable of resolution if we, as 
reasonable men of good will, and as the representatives ol 
our respective peoples, bring to bear on it the best and united 
effort of all of our people. 

President Eisenhower has characterized the Organization 
of American States and its predecessors as “the most success 
fully sustained adventure in international community living 
the world has ever known.” In this hemisphere we have had 
the courage to approach openly many problems for which solu 
tions had not been found in international society. Some of 
these problems have found their first solution in the Americas 
On other problems we have made the greatest progress toward 
an eventual solution that has yet been achieved. Why is this 
true? I believe that it is because we do not let differences of 
opinion divide us or breed distrust among us. When we 
encounter a new problem or engage in a new field of dis 
cussion we seek a road we can all follow and which will ulti 
mately bring us to our common objective. 

This method of approach has been a salient part of our 
cooperative effort during the past 50 years and against the 
background of history has been little short of remarkable. For 
example, we developed in the Americas a hemispheri: 
approach to security which was sealed in the Rio Treaty of 
1947. We unanimously agreed that an attack on any on 
state would be considered an attack on all. This concept of 
collective security has served as a pattern for the strengthening 
of the entire free world. Our purpose is peace, both with th« 
rest of the world and among ourselves. The repeatedly success 
ful application of the Rio Treaty to settle disputes between 
American States and the outstanding services of the Inter 
American Peace Committee for peaceful settlement have 
established beyond doubt the desire and ability of the coun 
tries of the Americas to live peacefully together. 

This fact has great economic significance. The assurance 
now provided by our common-defense system offer us 
dramatic opportunity to give greater emphasis to those eco 
nomic activities that can better the lot of our peoples 

Military expenditures, by their very nature, act as a brak 
on rising living standards, and for that reason they should b« 
held to a level that will provide an adequate posture of 
defense. All of us in the Americas look forward to the day 
when a changed world situation will permit a substantia 
reduction of our large military expenditures. In the mean 
time, however, we must all do everything we can to control 
reasonably our expenditures in this area. All of us, I am 
confident, will continue to scrutinize our military budgets in 
an effort to accomplish savings that would make resources 
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available in each of our economies for the kind of constructive 
development that advances economic well-being. 

My third great conviction is that the progress and welfare 
of every American State is directly related to the progress 
and welfare of each. None of us can ever be indifferent to the 
problems and the suffering of another. Each of us has a 
personal and strong interest in the welfare of each of our 
partners.- Often in the economic fields our problems are par- 
ticularly subtle and stubborn. Our best interests as members 
of this great American community clearly lie in pursuing a 
policy of cooperation. 

A basic aspect of this policy of cooperation is a firm deter- 
mination on the part of my country to preserve a climate 
that will lead to the maintenance of a growing prosperity in 
the United States, which continues to represent the largest, 
most stable, and expanding market for the increasing produc- 
tion of the hemisphere. To seek to avoid any return to the 
depressed conditions of an earlier decade with the costly 
shrinkage it meant in our own economy and with the harm- 
ful reduction of your markets is a fixed point in the policy 
of my Government and of our whole people. 

A further aspect of this policy of cooperation relates to the 
important areas of trade and investment. Needless to say, each 
of us occasionally is compelled to take action on the basis 
of important domestic considerations. Such departures from 
the general policy should be held to an inescapable minimum 
and should be justified by rigorous standards of necessity. In 
that way we can maintain our basic course with respect to 
international economic cooperation and maintain as well the 
integrity of those occasional departures from it which legiti- 
mate national considerations require. 

What are the results of our cooperative efforts during the 
past 4 years? Today, the people of the American States are 
contributing more to the economic progress and well-being 
of the world than at any previous time in our history. The 
output of goods and services is rising continuously at the 
rate of about 3 percent a year in the United States, and at 
even higher rates in other American republics. The average 
annual increase in the real gross national product for Latin 
America, as a whole, is estimated by the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America at 4.3 percent for the 4 years 1953 
through 1956. In several countries the rate of growth has 
been even higher. 

Rarely, if ever, in history have we witnessed such a sus- 
tained and vigorous level of prosperity as we have been 
enjoying recently in the free world. Indeed in this decade we 
find we have a striking contrast to the world of 20 years ago. 
Then trade had shrunk, prices were depressed, and economic 
activity was feeble and discouraging. Today there is an increas- 
ing concern of an opposite character. In country after coun- 
try, the pressure of monetary demand is so great that infla- 
tion is either an unpleasant reality or a constant threat. 

In my country we are well aware of this fact. We are exert- 
ing our best efforts to keep our prosperity healthy, and to 
avoid the adverse effects of inflation fever. Many of you have 
experienced the effects of this economic illness, and as finance 
ministers know all too well what it brings. You know how 
it not only complicates the task of the finance minister, but 
enters as a disturbing factor into all the operations of business 
and the affairs of everyday life. You know how it can lead a 
whole people into competitive efforts to seek protection of 
their assets rather than employing them for the benefit of 
the community. You know how difficult it is for domestic 
and foreign capital to play an effective role in productive 
investment when there is continual worry and preoccupation 
with the dangers of a depreciating currency. You are familiar 
with the exchange difficulties and the constant tendency to 
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excessive imports which inflation brings in its train. You 
know how exports may be discouraged when price relation- 
ships become distorted. 

The: United States applauds the efforts that are being made 
in many of the other American Republics to deal with this 
menave and to achieve greater financial stability and realistic 
and freer rates of exchange. We are happy that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has supported well-conceived pro- 
grams for combatting inflation in a number of these coun- 
tries. The Treasury Department and other agencies of my 
government have also supported these efforts. We recognize 
that foreign trade and foreign investments are only one limited 
aspect of this broad program of economic development. Inter- 
American transactions are themselves a segment of the broader 
fabric of economic relations in the free world. 

Let me speak briefly, however, of the trade and investment 
transactions between my own country and the other American 
Republics. Through these transactions dollars become avail- 
able to be effectively used by our sister Republics. The flow 
of these doiiars is generated first, by our imports from the 
rest of the American states; second, by our investments; and 
third, by our loans for economic development. In each of 
these categories we have in recent years reached the highest 
levels yet recorded. 

When we met at Quitandinha in 1954, imports into the 
United States from Latin America had reached the impressive 
annual rate of $3.5 billion. In 1956 they reached the record 
level of $3.8 billion. About 30 percent of our total imports of 
goods from foreign countries are shipped from Latin America. 

The increase of United States and other foreign private 
investment in Latin America has been most impressive. The 
flow of private investment from the United States, as shown 
by our balance of payments, has greatly increased in the past 
5 years. During the first 2% years following our meeting at 
Quitandinha, the figure amounts to about $1.4 billion, or 
more than 3 times the corresponding rate during a comparable 
period preceding the meeting at Quitandinha. This is l.rgely 
due to very sharp expansion in direct investments, particularly 
in 1956. In that year direct investments exceeded $600 million 
and total private investment amounted to more than $800 
million. 

I should like to refer to some aspects of the role of private 
enterprise and private capital in the development of the 
American Republics. It is reasonable that the governments 
aad people of Latin America should expect our United States 
investors to whom they extend a hospitable welcome, to be 
constructive members of the communities in which they 
operate. It is our earnest desire that they shall be. These same 
investors, we believe, are substantially determined that they 
shall be a factor toward progress in human welfare. 

In the field of foreign investment we think there is a 
danger that undue attention may be given to the very partial 
figures which appear in balance-of-payments statements. From 
these figures it might be inferred that the investment of 
foreign capital brings no advantages, no balance, to the inter- 
national accounts of the country receiving such investments. 
We believe such a conclusion would be incorrect for severai 
reasons. 

First, the balance of payments data do not show the com- 
plete picture. They do not show, for example, the total amount 
of new investment which has taken place on behalf of private 
investors. The Department of Commerce of my government 
made a special study of the operations of a large group of 
United States enterprises operating in Latin America. The 
study covered the year 1955 and included companies holding 
nearly $6 billion of assets in Latin America. These companies 
represent about 85 percent of all United States operations in 
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Latin America. The study showed that whereas the net capital 
these companies received from the United States amounted 
to $129 million, their total investrrent expenditures were 
about 4 times that amount, or $570 million. The difference 
between the two figures was financed out of retained earnings, 
depreciation, and otker sources of funds. 

The study showed further that the operations of these com- 
panies resulted in direct foreign exchange income to Latin 
America of $2.3 billion, or $1 billion more than the total ex- 
change required by these companies for their operations and 
remittances. 

This $1 billion remained in Latin American countries for 
other exchange purposes. In connection with their total sales 
of nearly $5 billion, wages and salaries were paid by these 
companies to 600,000 employees. Moreover, approximately 
$1 billion was paid to Latin American governments in various 
forms of taxation. The revenue derived from this source 
became available for the financing of highways, ports and other 
activities which the governments have undertaken. 

This special study, we believe, helped to correct one mis- 
conception about the effect of foreign investment upon the 
financial position of recipient countries; it does not, however, 
tell the whole story. The advantages of foreign investment 
do not end with their final effect upon the balance of payments 
position. Chief value of the investment, whether it be domes- 
tic or foreign, lies in its capacity to increase the total national 
production of the country in which it was made. This comes 
through increased productivity. 

We believe in my country that technical improvements and 
managerial knowledge which lead to increased productivity 
may be even more important to rising standards of living 
than growth in the stock of capital. The shortage of man- 
agerial skills and technical knowledge may be more real and 
more pressing than any shortage of capital. 

Private investment carries with it the most highly devel- 
oped technical and managerial skill. It brings to bear on the 
development process this essential and dynamic influence to 
which we attribute so much of our own growth. The man- 
agerial experience and knowledge of techniques and skills 
required for the successful development of resources is a 
prerequisite to the most effective use of increased capital 
funds. The technical knowledge and managerial skill acquired 
by citizens of Latin America, both on-the-job in plants and 
enterprises financed by foreign capital as well as through the 
quite remarkable number of visits to the United States spon- 
sored by both private enterprise and our technical cooperation 
programs, represent for this hemisphere an ever-expanding 
fund of what might,be called managerial wealth—an asset of 
incalculable value. 

As we all realize, the movement of private capital cannot 
be forced. Private investment flows only where the situation 
is attractive. Investment opportunities throughout the Free 
World are so numerous that all who seek investment capital 
must compete for it. Even in the most highly developed coun- 
tries there is a shortage of savings for investment. Never- 
theless, as the figures demonstrate, the Latin American Repub- 
lics have been successfully competing and obtaining a sharply 
expanded flow of new capital funds. In this they have been 
more fortunate than many other areas which have not been 
able to devote their resources so fully to peaceful and con- 
structive purposes. 

The process of private capital investment can of course 
be facilitated. As you know, my Government believes that 
toward this end, governments should remove tax obstacles 
that lie in the way of capital formation and private invest- 
ment. This can be done both through unilateral measures, 
which would remove unsound tax policies and administrative 
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practices, and through international tax agreements. 

We have been engaged in the negotiation of broad tax 
agreements with a number of countries. In addition to estab- 
lishing rules in these agreements by which to assure fair tax 
treatment, we have sought to give recognition to so-called 
tax-sparing laws which seek to encourage the inflow of capital 
by granting tax reduction for limited periods of time. 

The executive departments of our Government are trying 
to devise a formula by which a credit would be allowed under 
our laws for the taxes given up by a country seeking to attract 
capital, in the sarme way as a credit is given for taxes actually 
collected by that country. 

Tax agreements are, of course, a matter for negotiating 
between the executive branches of the governments. Like all 
treaties, they must, in the United States as in many other 
countries, obtain the approval of the legislative branches of 
government before they can become effective. We now have 
several prospective treaties in varying stages of the procedure. 
One, which includes a credit for tax sparing, is now under 
review by che legislative bodies of the signatory countries. 

We realize that much is to be done toward economic 
development in Latin America. In addition to private capital, 
credits by public institutions are important sources of capital. 
Many hundreds of millions of dollars will be involved. We 
feel a sense of responsibility and will participate in this devel- 
opment. The extent of our effort will be determined by care- 
ful planning, by the ability of countries to absorb capital, and 
by the assurance of realistic benefits of the economy and the 
people of the Republics involved. 

Here my country acts directly through the Export-Import 
Bank. You will recall the policy of the Export-Import Bank, 
first announced at the Caracas Conference, and reaffirmed at 
the Quitandinha Conference. Our Government indicated that 
our country would be prepared to encourage the financing 
of all sound economic development projects, including loans 
in the private sector, in the best interest of the countries 
involved, and for which private capital was not available 
This policy has, I believe, produced impressive results. 

In the 3-year period ending June 30, 1957 the bank has 
authorized credits of some $840 million to Latin America, It 
is significant that more than 40 percent of the bank's total 
authorizations in all countries ducing the last 10 years has 
been made in the Latin American Republics. Since the Quit- 
andinha conference, the bank has extended in Latin America 
almost 214 times as much in development loans as it had 
extended in the similar period before that conference. During 
the last fiscal year, indeed, the Export-Import Bank concen- 
trated even more on its development lending in Latin Amer- 
ica. Leaving aside its loans for the purchase of agricultural 
commodities and livestock, and the special Joan to the United 
Kingdom which was made on a secured basis, the bank's total 
of development loans throughout the world was $482 mil- 
lion during the year. Of this amount no less than $354 
million, or 73 percent of the total was |extended in Latin 
America. As more and more economic projects are developed, 
the participation of the Export-Import Hank will be inten- 
sified so as to meet.expanding needs. 

The International Bank for Reconstruftion and Develop 
ment is also an important source of dev¢lopment loans, and 
the International Finance Corporation is|becoming an addi- 
tional significant source. As far as we |can see ahead, we 
believe that the adequacy of capital to meet the needs of sound 
development is not a question of additional institutions but 
the fuller utilization of those in being so as to keep pace with 
the expanding needs of constructive projects as they develop. 

We are, as well, providing important credits to our Latin 
American neighbors, through the so-called Public Law 480 
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agreements, under which our Government sells quantities of 
our agricultural reserves to foreign governments for local cur- 
rencies. Under these agreements, substantial portions of the 
sales proceeds are lent to the purchasing governments as addi- 
tional sources of economic development capital. Thus far the 
imounts allocated for loans, or actually lent, to Latin Amer- 
ican countries through this arrangement total about $250 
miiion 

In addition to the expansion of the technical cooperation 
program in Latin America, which was announced by the 
United States delegation at the Quitandinha Conference in 
1954, the United States through the International Cooperation 
Administration continued its program of emergency economic 
assistance to Latin America to help resolve problems which 
were beyond the resources of the individual countries. During 
the last year, a special regional fund authorized by the Con- 
gress of the United States was the source of grants amounting 
to pesos 2 million to the Organization of American States for 
malaria eradication and for improved research facilities at 
he Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
Rica. This fund was also the source of loans totalling nearly 
pesos 13 million to 7 countries for projects in the fields of 
education, health and sanitation, and land settlement. 

All of these are encouraging developments. They are further 
evidence of a wholesome trend in inter-American coopera- 
tion. But let us always remember that economic development 
in a large and complex area cannot be reduced to easy sim- 
plicity. More important than any other factor will be the 
individual efforts of each people and their dedication to a 
program of work and savings, and the orderly management of 
their own government and economic affairs. 

Heartening as the flow of foreign capital into Latin Amer- 
ica may be, we are all fully aware that such capital can, at 
the best, make only a partial contribution to the total invest- 
ment requirements of an expanding economy. The accumula- 
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tion of domestic savings and the application of those savings 
in productive activity are essential to sound economic prog- 
ress. We must not lose sight of this important fact. We should 
study with great care the general conditions which are neces- 
sary to encourage domestic private savings and to insure that 
these are used productively in the domestic economy. 

You and I, as ministers bearing the principal responsibility 
for our governments in this field, can find real encourage. 
ment in the current rate of development in our countries, bur 
we must ask ourselves, are we justified in complacency 
and satisfaction? We are not. The energetic and farsighted 
peoples of all of our republics demand that we find effective 
ways to bring to more and more millions of people through- 
out the hemisphere those standards of living which are attain- 
able if we make the best use of our human and natura! 
resources and our capital. 

It is to consider ways of meeting this challenge that we are 
here. It will never be simple to put together our natural 
resources, labor, and capital so as to produce the requirements 
of a rapidly growing population and, at the same time, raise 
per capita standards. It will always be a challenging task. I 
requires unrelenting effort to improve technology. It requires 
improvement in organization and skills. It will depend upon 
the people and the leaders of each of our countries and their 
willingness to work, and save, and encourage efficiency. 

The delegation from my country will approach this chal 
lenge with sincerity. We shall not underestimate the problems 
of the future. None of us wishes to encourage unreasonable 
or impractical expectations. But I hope that we all share the 
conviction that when the time comes for us to return to our 
respective countries it will be with the knowledge that each 
of us has made a contribution to the discharge of our historic 
responsibility to make of these lands a better home for all of 
our citizens and for our children, and a better heritage for 
other generations of Americans. 


A Common Market For The 
Western Hemisphere 


LET US ALL THINK BIG AND ACT BIG 
By ERIC JOHNSTON, President of The Motion Picture Association of America 


Delivered before the American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil, Rio De Janeiro, Brazil, August 7, 1957 


HERE ARE MOMENTS in history when mankind is 

offered the opportunity for greatness. These moments 

occur Only infrequently. Often they are missed, escape 
into oblivion 

Chere is, I think, such a moment now. There is an oppor- 
tunity beckoning to the peoples of all the Americas—from 
Canada to Cape Horn. It is a moment for greatness. We stand 
on the threshold. 

What is this opportunity before us? It is the opportunity 
to demonstrate to all the world the capacity, the capability, 
of our Hemisphere to develop an economic and social system 
that can be man’s best hope for progress, for security, for 
peace. 

And what is the pattern that I have in mind? 

It is nothing less than the development of a common 
market for the whole Western Hemisphere. 

Now this prospect may be unprecedented and it may be 
dazzling. Some will say it is downright impossible! 

It is true that the idea of a common market for the Western 
Hemisphere has elements of a dream. But it is a dream that 


I think we can turn into reality. The components of the dream 
are the regional groupings now under discussion. 

What great idea did not start as a dream? Think of all the 
dreams that mankind has put into practical use—for his 
advancement, for his common welfare! 

I don’t come to offer you the idea of a common market. 
complete, packaged and wrapped up overnight. It won't come 
quickly. It won't come easily. It will be a long pull and a 
hard one. 

I don’t propose that overnight we dismiss tariffs and 
sovereignty, pride and self-protection, as if we were shucking 
an ear of corn. 

What I propose is something much simpler. I propose tha‘ 
we be receptive to the idea of a common market on a Hemi- 
sphere basis; that we discuss it and talk about it; that we 
hold conferences about it; and that we consider what steps 
we might take together to achieve u:is ultimate goal. 

There is one thing that the common market must never 
be and can never be. It must not be dominated by any country 
or any group of countries. It must not be dominated by 
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colossus America or colossus anything or anybody. 

It must show at every step of the way that it is based on 
mutual trust, mutual equality, mutual benefits. 

Now how do we go about creating this common market? 
There are innumerable ways. As a matter of fact, we already 
have an advanced pattern of economic cooperation between 
our nations. In addition, a good many organizations through- 
out our hemisphere are devoting attention to it. As you all 
know, there are also encouraging beginnings of regional 
groupings in Central and South America. 

What we need above all is to continue our self-questioning, 
our self-examination, to seek constantly for things that we 
can do to improve the economy of the hemisphere. 

In my opinion, the inevitable pattern of the future will be 
large-scale regional economic development—the common mar- 
ket among nations. 

As we look around the world, we see two significant devel- 
opments in this respect. One is occuring in the Soviet orbit. 
The other is taking place in Western Europe. 

What is the Soviet pattern? It is an imperial system as 
old as Rome. It makes vassals of the satellite states, drawing 
out their wealth and substance for the benefit of the Soviet 
Union. The communists speak of a common market. What 
they have achieved in reality is a slave market. 

In Western Europe, there is the true beginning of a com- 
mon market based on the voluntary energies and dedication 
of the countries involved. This common market is being 
created because the people themselves see in it a new devel- 
opment that offers greater promises and rewards than they 
have known before. 

Now I don’t propose a Western Hemisphere common mar- 
ket from either negative or defensive reasons—though these 
are compelling enough in their own right. I propose it con- 
sciously and affirmatively for the great benefits it can bring 
to us all. 

The blueprints can, and I believe, will be drawn. They will 
come from the leaders of industry and labor, agriculture and 
the professions in all our countries, and from the inter-Amer- 
ican organizations even now pursuing studies on how to 
accelerate our economic and social development in the 
Americas. 

It is just this belief in our opportunity for economic devel- 
opment and our eagerness to get on with the job that has 
already brought together a number of distinguished citizens 
of Canada, of the United States, of the Latin American states. 

Through the National Planning Association, we have 
formed the Inter-American Research Committee. I happen to 
be chairman of this committee and Galo Plaza of Educador 
is vice-chairman. 

Here in Brazil, your great country is greatly represented by 
Fausto Rivera Cardoso, one of the leading union leaders in 
this hemisphere, head of the National Confederation of Com- 
mercial Workers, a man of boundless energy and vision. 

All of you, I am sure, are familiar with the committee. But 
I should like for a moment to tell you a few things that are 
on our mind. We shall have our first meeting in Washington 
this October. 

On our committee, we've found a great deal in common— 
which, of course, is always useful in a committee seeking 
common objectives. All of us speak the same language and 
in much the same accent—the language is Optimism—and 
the accent is Private Initiative. 

But while we commune in optimism, we are also sensible 
enough to expect no miracles and to expect plenty of prob- 
lems. We have certain beliefs in common. They are these: 

We believe, first, that the Western Hemisphere is poten- 
tially the best area to achieve the expansion and growth of 
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private enterprise for all segments of society. 

We believe, second, that a}l nations of this hemisphere can 
benefit by more extensive mutual use of our mutual resources 
—taw materials, capital, know-how, skills, educational facili- 
ties. 

We believe, third, that the Americas—with an old and 
durable concept of international cooperation—must develop 
a mew and practical approach to our economic destiny 

In seeking this approach, we have plenty of home work 
to do. Our schedule calls for us to explore several large topics 
in breadth and depth. We will look into the projected growth 
rates of population, income and purchasing power in the 
hemisphere. 

We will study the effects of inflation on economic devel- 
opment, trade and investment. We will explore how the 
various economies can complement each other for our mutual 
benefit. We will look into means for increasing capital for- 
mation and for speeding economic development. And we will 
make case studies of the growth of private enterprise in the 
Americas-—in order to get more and better of the same. 

We shall make these studies—and others to come—with 
a high sense of purpose. We know that in order to move the 
world, we must first learn how to construct a lever. And in 
order to build a mutual free economy, we must first fully 
understand the economies of each of us. 

It is, I submit, high time for all this inter-American self- 
examination—and for practical, workable programs that will 
come from it. 

If the nations of Europe—after centuries of internal con- 
flict—can find their way to mutual economic ties, how can 
we in our Western Hemisphere—with our tradition of coop- 
eration—how can we think of failing in our endeavor? Are 
there any differences between us today that can stand against 
the flowering of our hemisphere tomorrow? 

The promise we seek cannot come from economics alone 
To build this tomorrow we will need to know each other bet- 
ter so that we can get along better together. In this respect, 
I hope you'll forgive me if I speak for a moment about my 
own private enterprise—the motion picture business. 

Motion pictures are, I believe, one of the most powerful 
levers for bringing men and nations together. The films, of 
course, don’t set out to be a lever, or even to be an influence 
—they merely aim to entertain. In entertaining, however, they 
help us to bridge the difference between us and to strengthen 
our common goals. 

To my mind, one of the most welcome developments in 
Latin America would be the steady growth of the Latin Amer- 
ican motion picture industry. Your development of great 
actors, writers, directors, has already made itself felt in our 
industry as well as in yours. Our market in the United States 
is free and wide open to your future productions. Our welcome 
mat is permanently at our front door. 

And this is so because the films of Latin America and the 
films of the United States—like the people of our countries 
—have certain bonds in common. North and south of the 
border, our films reflect not just the life and living in our 
countries, but the vital concepts of our western world. The 
concepts, I believe, are these three: , 

Our films reflect the concept that man is an individual 
not a mass. 

They reflect the concept that man can be and is meant 
to be free. 

They reflect the concept that man can remake his society 
—or his hemisphere—as he wishes it to be. 

Through our movies—and through our exchange of music, 
and painting, and literature, all the arts—we are getting to 
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‘know each other, to build ever stronger foundations for our 
common future. 

As'I said earlier, I came to talk to you today about an 
opportunity for greatness, a time and a place for greatness. 

The time is now. The place is our Western Hemisphere. 

And the opportunity is to develop a common market for 
all our nations, all our peoples. 

Little men and little minds will be afraid of this large 
prospect. They will draw away from it. They will dismiss it 
with the curt words: “It can’t be done.” 

Little men and little minds always prefer to travel the old 
and cautious ways. The goal to which they beckon us is little 
and small. 

But big men and big minds will relish the prospects before 
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us. The goal toward which they beckon us is unlimited. | 
can be as broad and wide as our hearts, our spirits, and our 
mutual hopes. They will say it can be done, despite the prob- 
lems, and will set about to find ways to accomplish it. 

So today I make this appeal: 

Let us all think big, act big; let us think and act as big 
as our whole hemisphere. 

The task before us is worthy of our talents and our faith 
We can be worthy of our moment in history. 

If we succeed in this task—to build a common marke: 
among our nations—we shall achieve not merely a flowering 
Western Hemisphere for ourselves and our children. 

We shall also achieve a bastion of freedom and security 
for all mankind. 


The Caribbean 


UNITED STATES THE ULTIMATE TARGET 
By MANUEL DE MOYA ALONZO, Ambassador of the Dominican Republic 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Franctsco, California, April 5, 1957 


Y TOPIC is Communism—Communism in the Carib- 
bean. It’s such a vast and complex subject that I can 
only hope to provide you with a frame of reference— 

a context—which will enable you to better understand some 
of these rather strange, often mystifying stories that come out 
of the Caribbean from time to time. 

I cannot stress too strongly the need for greater American 
comprehension of the situation. The Communist penetration 
and exploitation of the Caribbean forms a definite pattern. 
American unawareness of this pattern of subversion is the 
Soviet’s secret weapon in the far-flung area we are discussing. 

Now in discussing Caribbean communism, we don’t have to 
go at once to the Caribbean. We can start right here in San 
Francisco, United States of America. 

I don’t think you realize what a large colony of Central 
Americans you have here in San Francisco. Just as hundreds 
of thousands of people from the Caribbean islands have poured 
in to New York and other eastern seaboard cities, so have 
other thousands of Central Americans migrated to New Or- 
leans and San Francisco. 

Now the vast majority of the people in both migrations 
are decent, hard-working people—loyal to their homelands and 
co their adopted country. They are basically anti-Communist. 

But, it was inevitable that some of the social and political 
agitation which is keeping the Caribbean area in a turmoil be 
imported—imported to New York, to Miami, to New Orleans, 
ind to San Francisco. 

What is going on is this: Outside every Caribbean country 
there are organized exile groups that are seeking the downfall 
of their respective governments. Those groups have tended to 
merge together into a loose-knit federation. They have formed 
what amounts to a cooperative—a cooperative designed to de- 
stroy almost every stable government in the Caribbean. They 
have established centers—underground and openly-—in every 
nation which will receive them as host—and that includes the 
United States of America. 

In San Francisco, as in the other cities I mentioned, this 
group—the Caribbean revolutionary movement—has pene- 
trated the local Latin American colony and established cells. 
And, until recently, this activity was not concealed. The various 
propaganda organs of the Caribbean revolutionary movement 
habitually printed the names and addresses of new members 
ind the establishment of new cells. 

And now we get to the crux of the problem and the main 





point I hope to make clear today. 

You are entitled to tell me: All right, so you have a lot o! 
revolutionary exiles and agitators in the Caribbean—if that's 
news—so we have even got a few in San Francisco—but wha: 
does that have to do with communism? 

It has a great deal to do with communism, ladies and gen 
tlemen, a very great deal. International communism is seek- 
ing—and has at least partially succeeded—to channel the tra- 
ditional revolutionary currents of the Caribbean for their pur 
poses. It is capitalizing on the present discontent of the great 
masses of the peoples of the Caribbean who are now being 
suddenly exposed to the 20th century industrial revolution. | 
is using power-hungry office-seekers, corrupt politicians, ra 
pacious political opportunists. It is using the idealism and dis 
content of the youths in the universities. And, perhaps abov« 
all, it has harnessed many, many intellectuals of both Ameri 
cas into the service of Soviet imperialism. 

Now at the risk of boring you with now-familiar Commun 
ist tactics, I will let Comrade Manuilsky—the late Comrad« 
Manuilsky—take the mike and tell you how this was done. 

Speaking at the Sixth International Congress in Moscow i 
1938 Manuilsky told the Latin American delegations the fo! 
lowing: 

“Never take overt action. Leave that to our friends. Always 
remember that one sympathizer, generally speaking, is worth 
more than a dozen militant Communists. A renowned writer 
a retired general, an educator or a union leader is more effec 
tive than 500 poor devils who only know how to get beaten 
up by the police. Everything is relative in value, and you mus‘ 
oa falling into sentimental confusion. Keep in mind tha‘ 
a party card by itself means little. The labor leader, the writer 
—anyone in a position of respect or authority—their assist 
ance is worth more than any number of party cards.” 

At this point the also-late Comrade Dimitrov took over. 

“Those who are not party members enjoy much more free 
dom of action. Activity not undertaken in the direct name of 
communism evokes less resistance, less immediate opposition 
than would a Communist frontal approach. We learned in thé 
revolution—the Bolshevik revolution—and are now having 
the lesson repeated in Spain, that it is possible to mobilize th 
people who do not think as we do and who would reject any 
overtures to enlist themselves in our ranks. 

“In the application of this tactic you must use all who aj 
proach whatever their motive. There are some who come to us 
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out of romanticism, the love of danger, the spirit of adventure. 
Those are usually young people. Others are moved by literary 
vanity, by intellectual influence. They desire to ease the suffer- 
ings of the world. They are sometimes sincere, sometimes 
not. Then there are those who are coming in increasing num- 
bers—the opportunists, the ambitious politicians, the restless 
men who seek to rise above their present station in life. They 
see the party as a ladder. We will put them on that ladder, 
and we will take them off when it suits our purpose. We can 
work with them all * * * and we will.” 

In 1948, Maj. Sergei Yuwowro, writing in the Red Star, 
the official Red army newspaper said: “The strategic zones of 
America are: (1) The Colombia-Panama zone; (2) the An- 
tillean belt; (3) the Central American isthmus; (4) the Bra- 
zilian hump; (5) the Bolivian plateau; (6) the Argentine- 
Chile meridional tip.” i 

He said in this article, “The Antilles, which include Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and the other 
islands, will require a large number of men for occupation. 
Therefore, it is necessary to occupy them by other means.” 

And, ladies and , atlemen, there is the policy that is being 
implemented today in the Caribbean. We have the phenome- 
non that there are vastly more non-Communists serving the 
Soviet cause in the Caribbean than Communists. But by the 
term “Communist,” I mean the card-carrying, red-flag-waving 
party militant. The fellow-traveling variety is just as effective 
in the service of Soviet Russia and every bit as dangerous to 
the cause of the western democracies whatever name he gives 
himself. 

Now, of course, popular front tactics are not confined to 
Latin America. But it is particularly in Latin America—and 
above all, the area of the Caribbean—that such tactics are used. 
It is not merely more easy for Communist infiltration * * * 
it is absolutely necessary. It is only in alliance that communism 
can survive in the basically unfriendly atmosphere of our na- 
tions. 

Marxist theory is too complicated, too exotic, to have much 
appeal for any Americans—North or South. It’s alien. It’s an 
Old World import, and communism—standing alone—will 
always be alien to this hemisphere. 

Let’s look at the names of some of the founders of Latin 
American communism—Frederick Glaufbauf, Leton Guralsky, 
Humbert Droz, Leon Vernochet, Mauricio Luft, Adi Stach- 
lovich. Going way back to. the first Kremlin missionaries to 
Latin America, we find the Hindu, Manabanta Math Roy, and 
the Japanese known as Katayama San. 

Now, how well did they succeed? Did they establish s.rong 
Communist parties? No; they did not. But did they establish 
Communist influence? They certainly did. 

You see, even the official Communist parties of the Carib- 
bean seldom use the word “Communist” in their nomenclature. 
Generally they call themselves something like the “Popular 
Socialist Party,” “The Revolutionary Socialist Party,” or “The 
Socialist Revolutionary Party.” Names like that. But make no 
mistake—they are as Red as any party this side of the Iron 
Curtain. Costa Rica’s party, for instance, which calls itself the 
National Vanguard Party, recently stated—when the blood of 
Hungarian patriots was flowing in the streets of Budapest— 
that “We once again confirm our solidarity with the great 
Soviet Union.” 

Now these parties are generally illegal. About the only 
officially recognized Communist parties you will find in the 
Caribbean are in Mexico and Costa Rica. So they operate 
either underground or in exile, or both. They don’t lack for 
company, nor for allies. There are literally scores of other 
leftwing exile groups giving themselves almost the same 
names. They also have two other traits in common, they want 
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power, and they hate the United States. For one thing, these 
revolutionaries consider the United States the great barrier 
to that power. And there are many other reasons, emotional 
as well as political. Let’s face it, Uncit Sam would win no 
more popularity contests among Latin American leftists and 
nationalists than among Egyptians or Syrians of the same type 

Now, it would be a mistake for you to dismiss these 
people as comic opera revolutionists. They are not. They are 
both deadly serious and deadly. They kill people. They have 
killed many people, and will kill more unless the governments 
of the Americas make a concerted effort to break this thing 
up. 
I wonder how many of you really know what happened in 
Guatemala in May and June of 1954. Guatemala at that 
time, if you will remember, was just about as far down the 
road to communism as a nation can go. With one exception— 
the army was not completely undermined. That ultimately 
proved fatal to the Reds—but not before they had released 
a Soviet-type terror that had quite literally never before been 
seen in this hemisphere. As their power crumbled, the Reds 
went mad with rage and frustration. They attempted to 
liquidate every possible anti-Communist in Guatemala. Thou- 
sands were massacred, other thousands were tortured. Tongues 
were torn out, genitals were smashed with clubs, limbs lopped 
off with machetes. People were buried alive, machine-gunned, 
drowned in tubs. * * * 

Ladies and gentlemen, Guatemala had temporarily ceased 
to be an American nation. Guatemala was not comic opera. 
Guatemala was not leftwing or liberal. Guatemala was Soviet 
terror in this hemisphere. All this has been amply documented 
and reported. I invite you to look into it further. 

Now who was responsible? Some Guatemalan Communists, 
yes—but only a handful. The fact is there were never enough 
Iycal Reds to possibly control the country. They called in 
ailies. We find the Dominican Revolutionary Party—of 
which so many members are enjoying the sanctuary of New 
York and the usage of the press. More about them later. We 
find the Dominican Revolutionary Socialist Party and the 
Dominican Popular Socialist Party—the official Communist 
parties of our country. All three are composed of about the 
same members, but the Revolutionary Party is the more 
effective because it can operate under the non-Communist 
label. 

Then there were Venezuelans from a group known as 
Accion Democratica—Democratic Action—which is probably 
the smoothest operating unit in the whole movement. Accion 
Democratica people are the intellectual type—meaning they 
seldom kill people themselves; they get others to do ir. 

There were also many Nicaraguans. Those Nicaraguans have 
plenty of parties, all with about the same members and the 
same activities. We find the regular and very tiny Nicaraguan 
Communist Party, the large Nicaraguan Revolutionary Party, 
the Movement of Nicaraguans Supporters of Democracy, and 
so forth. 

And Salvadoreans. The Salvadoreans are specialists in labor 
agitation in the revolutionary movement's scheme of things. 
And Spaniards—republican Spanish exiles who are both 
tough and smart. They are a kind of Soviet version of the 
point 4 program. They provide the know-how for a lot of 
Caribbean operations requiring both strong-arm tactics and 
a knowledge of subversion. 

And many others: Mexicans, Costa Ricans, many Chileans, 
Cubans, and even a few Europeans besides the Spaniards. 

Well, that was the group in Guatemala in 1954. That is the 
group that butchered thousands of innocent people. And 
that is the group that is active today. Active in the Caribbean, 
in the eastern and southern cities of the United States, and 
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ictive here in San Francisco. 

Now I want to review briefly a few of the major operations 
of the Caribbean revolutionary movement up to their debacle 
in Guatemala in 1954. In 1945 the Democratic Action govern- 
ment took over Venezuela. It was, however, ousted 3 years 
later. In 1947 the Caribbean Legion—the military arm of 
the international revolutionaries—attempted to invade the 
Dominican Republic from Cuba by sea. That was broken up. 
They were successful, however, in 1948 when Caribbean 
Legion invaders from Guatemala joined with local rebels to 
take over Costa Rica—control that continues to this day. 
They were unable to get another invasion launched against 
Nicaragua. And in 1949 they made another assault on the 
Dominican Republic. That time by air. Again they were 
routed. Then they shifted tactics. 

Let me tell you briefly some of the background of the 
current unrest in Cuba. First of all, Fidel Castro and his 
brother are both dedicated Communists. Castro, while a 
student at Havana University, assisted in the uprising in 
Bogota in 1948. He was indicted by the Colombian Govern- 
ment, but escaped to his home in Cuba through the usual 
method of finding sanctuary in the Cuban Embassy. A previous 
Cuban Government found it agreeable to play ball with him, 
and so he had no trouble in his Communist activities until the 
present regime came into power. 

He is a dedicated Red, despite what his apologists have 
ro say about him. He publicly bragged about killing seven 
priests in the Bogota uprising. His operation in the deepest 
jungles of Cuba is characteristic of similar operations by the 
Communists in Indochina and in other places. 

A month ago, Cuban police raided a bomb factory in the 
outskirts of Havana and captured 12 men making bombs. 
Nine of the 12 were card-carrying Communists who had 
been trained in sabotage behind the Iron Curtain. The other 
three had been trained in sabotage in the United States. It 
is significant that in the present Cuban troubles out of 28 
bombs planted in recent weeks 24 of them were against 
property owned or controlled by Americans—notably, electric- 
light companies and other American services. 

The uprising got the blessing of a distinguished New York 
reporter several weeks ago, and shortly afterward a bold 
attack was made by 15 or 16 heavily armed men upon the 
presidential palace of General Batista. The leader of that up- 
rising was Jose Antonio Echevarria. He was a student, and 
records obtained not only in Cuba but also in Mexico indicate 
that he was trained 3 years ago in a Communist school, and 
specialized in assassination and attack upon constitutional 
authority. 

That is the story in Cuba. 

Now I won't bore you with the endless intrigues, plots 
and conspiracies, the unceasing propaganda, the arms smug- 
gling, the war of nerves, the intermovement bickering, the 
assassinations of minor political enemies, the constant agita- 
tion, that they undertook meanwhile, and particularly after 
their military defeats. There is 2 Caribbean Legion, and it 
exists today, but as a weapon of power it just has not been 
effective. Incidentally, one last word on the Caribbean Legion: 

There are some very interesting haciendas in Mexico's 
Yucatan peninsula and on the island of Cozumel off the 
coast. The “cowboys” are made up of the usual exiles; they 
wear a semblance of a uniform, are armed with automatic 
weapons, and are organized into military units under the 
command of Colonel Francisco Cosenza, a Guatemalan exile. 
Colonel Cosenza recently transferred some of his “cowboys” 
to Costa Rica after the assassination of Nicaraguan President 
Anastasio Somoza last September. 


* Vira SPEECHES, Mar. 15, 1957 
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Bur, as I say, the Caribbean Comintern shifted tactics. They 
went on an orgy of self-criticism after they were thrown our 
of Guatemala. They had a lot to criticize. You see, they had 
disregarded part of Manuilsky’s and Dimitrov's instructions, 
a very important part. They had all kinds of popular front 
operations in the Caribbean—but not in the United States 
apart from infiltrated Latin American colonies. They had 
neglected to establish contact with the revolutionary prole- 
tariat in the United States as they had been ordered. They 
had seriously alarmed and antagonized the United States 
And that was at least a major cause of their downfall in 
Guatemala. 

So, on June 11, 1955, 26 leaders of the movement gathered 
in a home in Mexico City and charted the new course. The, 
discarded the idea that the United States was one inseparable 
monolithic unit, that it was the enemy. That was a luxury 
they could no longer afford. They agreed that the American 
public must not be alarmed. They agreed that contact must 
be established with the American Revolutionary proletariat 
if there is such a thing. They agreed that American power 
could even possibly be used. Finally, they agreed that the 
major objective must be to drive a wedge between the 
United States and certain Latin American states, that those 
states were to be isolated to break up the common front. 

Now—how do we know this, We know this because 
Generalissimo Trujillo has developed one of the finest in- 
telligence services in the Caribbean, an intelligence service 
that is designed to be our country’s first line of defense agains« 
a threat that will be with us in the Caribbean as long as there 
is communism in this world. And we know it because like 
Hitler and his Nazis, like Stalin and his disciples, the leaders 
of Caribbean communism often do not hesitate to tell you 
exactly what they are going to do. And then—apparently to 
everyone's surprise—they do just that. It is only when speaking 
for American ears that they make much attempt to hide their 
true character. 

Well, the New Look of Caribbean communism has at leas: 
temporarily been successful. Apparently they did not find 
much of a revolutionary proletariat with which to work in 
the United States. But they did find a number of intellectuals 
willing to undertake any activity that is sugar-coated with the 
words, “democracy,” “freedom,” and “civil liberty.” 

This strange alliance is one of the great phenomena of 
our age, and of our struggle against the forces of international 
communism. It was J. Edgar Hoover who recently commented 
that pseudo-liberals as self-styled reformers “have become th« 
ready tools of the Communist conspiracy.” 

This was in a speech* a few weeks ago at Valley Forge, Pa., 
when Mr. Hoover was presented Freedom Foundation’s highest 
award for 1956. He also said that, “the pseudo-liberal has 
increasingly conceived committees in the name of defending 
every freedom, but none to uphold authority. When he has 
succeeded in lessening freedom by curtailing authority, he has 
claimed social progress. To be sure, the pseudo-liberals pro- 
claim themselves anti-Communists * * * but they have made 
efforts in recent years to curtail the Government’s authority to 
defend our national security. Some of them may be honest 
and sincere, but they are misguided. Others seek the pseudo- 
liberal cloak to conceal more sinister objectives, because 
deceit is the very essence of communism.” 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that we in the Dominican 
Republic can probably most fully appreciate Mr. Hoover's 
words. Generalissimo Trujillo was the first to recognize 
what the Communists were doing in Guatemala. He warned 
the peoples of both Americas that what was going on was 
not liberalism, it was not spiritual socialism as one Guatemalan 
Communist leader called it, nor was it agrarian reform, which 
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if you will remember was the euphemism also applied at that 
time to the movement in China that was led by Comrades 
Mao Tse Tung and Chou En Lai. It was the birth of com- 
munism, that later showed its brute fury, just as surely as 
did the Soviets in Budapest. 

But that warning was not heeded until thousands had died, 
nothing was done until international communism in the 
Caribbean grew to a size and degree of organization that sur- 
vived even the loss of Guatemala itself. The cry of “red 
herring” has become such second nature to the pseudo-liberal 
intellectuals of both Americas that there are those who simply 
refused to believe the facts, refused to admit their error even 
after that error was conclusively proved. And so today I am 
equally sure that in some quarters this warning will be met 
with the same reaction—red herring. 

Now, let me explain a bit about the machinery of the 
revolutionary movement, and I think it will give you some 
idea of Soviet subversion in the Caribbean, and how it ulti- 
mately links up with pseudo-liberalism in the United States. 

Oversimplified perhaps, the Communist-revolutionary alli- 
ance operates on a Mexico City-San Jose, Costa Rica-San 
Juan, P. R., axis. Mexico is home base, and the direct link 
with the Soviet Union through the Soviet Embassy there. 
San Jose, capital of Costa Rica, is the stronghold of the move- 
ment in Central America, the site of the development of a 
peculiarly Latin American neocommunism, and the link with 
the intellectual author of Caribbean subversion, who has his 
present base in San Juan, P. R. 

Now, self-confessed or publicly stated political coloring 
undergoes a progressive change between Mexico City and 
San Juan. What begins a deep red fades to pale pink by the 
time our intellectual leader in San Juan makes contact with 
New York pseudo-liberals. And if you doubt that, that a pipe- 
line exists between San Juan and New York, just watch the 
reaction this speech will get from a New York group calling 
itself the Inter-American Association of Democracy and Free- 
dom. 

This gentleman in Puerto Rico, our intellectual leader of 
the Caribbean alliance of professional revolutionaries, is a 
rather fabulous character. He is the man who twice instigated 
armed invasion of the Dominican Republic; the man accused 
of the attempted assassinations of President Anastasio Somoza 
of Nicaragua and President Marcos Perez Jimenez of Ven- 
ezuela; a leader who, after decades of outspoken Communist 
affiliation, changed his label only when it was politically 
expedient; the mastermind who has directed subversive opera- 
tions against virtually every anti-Communist government in 
the Caribbean; and the intellectual who is the darling of 
New York pseudo-liberals. He is Romulo Betancourt, chief 
of Accion Democratica and ex-President of Venezuela. He is 
also the master propagandist behind the present smear cam- 
paign aimed at the Dominican Government, ard particularly 
at Generalissimo Trujillo. 

Now if you will think back, you'll notice that most major 
political thrusts in the Caribbean are aimed at individuals— 
not at political parties, nor dogmas, nor systems of govern- 
ment. There is a reason for this. 

The structure of most Latin American governments is 
based on an individual leader. That is, people who believe in 
that leader, who support him and his policies, form themselves 
into a political party dedicated to those principles that he 
represents. I am not saying that it is better or worse than the 
United States system. I am saying that is the way it is. 

Neressarily, the destruction or weakening of that leader, 
by any means, is a demoralizing blow to national stability. 

The assault against men occupying key posts may take 
several forms. The revolutionary movement has increasingly 
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used assassination; it has also successfully used the threat of 
assassination and a war of nerves. It has had less luck with 
armed assault. 

But when all else fails, there is one weapon remaining in 
the Communist arsenal of political warfare—assault by slan- 
der: character assassination. 

The last method is now being attempted against Generalis 
simo Trujillo. Internal subversion has failed. Armed invasion 
has been beaten off. A loyal, alert people have made attacks 
on his person virtually impossible. It is their only remaining 
weapon. 

He has become a priority target for several reasons. Trujillo 
has made the Dominican Republic a rock of stability in the 
otherwise turbulent Caribbean. Moreover, as I mentioned 
previously, he has never been content to isolate his country 
in self-satisfied prosperity while communism makes inroads 
elsewhere in the Americas. 

Generalissimo Trujillo knows communism. He knows how 


.to fight it, and he knows how to win. Moreover, he has fought 
, & 


alone. He has fought with little aid or encouragement. Nor 
does Trujillo need such prompting. 

There is no need to bribe or cajole Generalissimo Trujillo 
into taking action against the forces of international com- 
munism. His record speaks for itself. It is this role that has 
infuriated the enemy, that has made him the leader most 
feared and hated by Communists in the Caribbean. 

Through their present assault by slander, they hope to dis- 
credit his warnings of the danger in the Caribbean. They hope 
to have raised the familiar cry of “red herring” when their 
activities are revealed for what they are. 

They hope, moreover, to reduce Trujillo’s effectiveness as 
a fighter for freedom by isolating him from the other peoples 
and governments of America—including, particularly, those 
of the United States. Such isolation, they reason, will also 
have adverse economic repercussions, as well as sabotage the 
tourist program now being developed. 

Now I'm sure you have heard of the two recent attempts 
of these elements to do just that. The Communists call them 
operation Galindez and operation Murphy. Both were beauti- 
fully timed and executed propaganda offensives. And both 
times the opposition succeeded in having non-Communist 
elements carry the ball. 

If you will remember, Jesus Galindez was a Spanish Basque 
exile who disappeared from New York a year ago last month 
A hate campaign aimed at the Dominican Republic got under 
way immediately. It was timed with the appearance of a 
book purportedly written by Mr. Galindez. This book was a 
virtual encyclopedia of every propaganda lie, accusation and 
innuendo formulated by those people against the Dominican 
Republic for the previous 25 years. And, naturally, Mr. Galin- 
dez—vanished—converted that rehash of aging invective 
into an up-to-date propaganda barrage. Various groups in 
New York managed to keep the program going by a series of 
sensational charges that culminated in the headline-grabbing 
accusation that Mr. Galindez had been inserted in the boiler 
of a Dominican ship. 

Well, a number of facts about Mr. Galindez later came to 
light showing that he was involved in a great deal more 
undercover activity than that related to the Dominican Repub- 
lic. In any case, the story soon died out. But it was not forgot 
ten by the enemy, and we knew it. 

Then last December an American copilot named Gerald 
Lester Murphy turned up missing in the Dominican Republic. 
Investigation by Dominican and American authorities got 
under way immediately. Suspicion pointed to a fellow em- 
ployee of the same local airline where Murphy worked, and 
that man was arrested. Some days later he hanged himself 
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in his cell, leaving a note confessing to the murder of Gerald 
Murphy. The story was printed, of course, in the local press. 
hat issue immediately caused a great deal of excitement. We 
knew that a mew campaign—or rather a renewal of the 
former one—would get under way just as soon as they could 
get ready. Mr. Betancourt flew to’. New York where he con- 
ferred with the veterans of “Operation Galindez.” 

Well, they pipelined it to the press and to the Congress. 
The story broke first in Life magazine, and then was picked 
up by Representative Porter of Oregon You have probably 
read or heard about it. Galindez was removed from the boiler 
and put aboard a plane flown by Murphy. Bur actually the 
new assault wasn't as dangerous as we had expected. It was 
too hastily done, far too flimsy. A score of representatives in 
the House took it apart and showed it for the crude manu- 
facture that it was. Moreover, unbiased investigators—both 
private and official—had long since pretty well established 
the facts up to almost minutes before Galindez disappeared. 
[hey can assure you that no matter how Galindez vanished, 
it wasn't into Murphy's plane. 

Now, naturally when someone starts beating you over the 
head, you want to find our what kind of a club he’s using. 
Maybe you can get one bigger. That’s what we did. After 
the uproar of the Galindez case died down, we continued to 
study it. That wasn't the first time, you know—they did the 
same thing in 1947 and 1949 in coordination with armed 
invasions—nor would it be the last. 

There wasn’t much to go on at first; just a lot of intriguing 
facts. For instance, the police searched Galindez’s apartment 
twice, and found nothing directing suspicion to the Dominican 
Republic. Then, the third time, there was a note lying right 
on top of his desk. The note, addressed to the police and 
signed ostensibly by Galindez, said that if he was missing to 
look for his kidnappers in the Dominican Republic. Then 
there was the million dollars Galindez had allegedly collected 
for the Basque Government in exile in Paris. The fact that 
half of the money is still missing is, of course, interesting. 
And almost equally so is the fact that not a single Basque in 
the United States has ever reported donating a nickel to the 
so-called government in exile. That is according to the records 
of the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

But most of all we were interested in the smooth coordina- 
tion of the operation. A man vanishes, and the campaign got 
under way with machinelike precision, every charge perfectly 
timed and placed. Even apart from the fact that a human 
life was the newspeg for this offensive, it was evident that 
there was a tremendous organization behind it. 

Well, we followed a trail that led us to Mexico City, to 
Havana, and Miami—way south to Santiago de Chile—then 
back to Mexico City, and finally up to New York. 

We soon found that Mr. Jesus Galindez did not write that 
famous book. He rewrote it. It was based on material long 
before prepared by a Dominican exile naried Juan Isidro 
Grullon. That material was expanded and revised as a joint 
project by several other Dominican exiles—particularly one 
named Enrique C. Henriquez—and by several Spanish Re- 
publican exiles, members of a group calling itself “the Democ- 
ratic Front of American and Spanish Exiles.” 

The project began about 1949 in Mexico City. Galindez 
was approached late in 1951 and was offered a large unspec- 
ified sum of money for the use of his name. He was also 
required to rewrite the material in his own peculiarly tortuous 
style. Galindez agreed, and the following year secured permis- 
sion from Columbia University to present the work as his 
doctoral dissertation. 

During this time Galindez talked a great deal about the 
book and abour Trujillo. His activities, however, centered 
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about the New York Latin American colony, and little seems 
to have been accomplished until 1955. 

His closest non-Latin American associate during this time 
was a writer named Frank Tannenbaum who was induced to 
believe that he was responsible for “persuading” Galindez to 
publish his thesis. It was no coincidence that the publishing 
house selected was the Editorial del Pacifico—which had also 
published some of Tannenbaum’s books. Editorial del Pacifico 
had long since been so designated. 

A check in Santiago—something that nobody else fur some 
mysterious reason had done-—produced some interesting facts 
First, the publishing house is probably the major print shop 
in this hemisphere for Soviet propaganda. Secondly, it is run 
by such party liners as Alfonso Naranjo who was directly in 
charge of the book’s publication. And lastly, we discovered 
an interesting crew associated with that publishing house, or 
active in publicizing the book throughout Latin America. Ther« 
was Pablo Neruda, Stalinist intellectual wheelhorse. There were 
several Guatemalans like Luis Cardosa y Aragon and Manue! 
Galich. But biggest star of all was the ex-president of Guat- 
emala, Juan Jose Arevalo. Mr. Arevalo, if you will remember, 
is the man who launched an American nation down the road 
to complete Sovietization, a journey that was only interrupted 
by the armed invasion of Guatemala by the forces of Carlos 
Castilio Armas in 1954. 

But it was in Mexico City that “Operation Galindez,” per 
se, seems to have been most developed. It was there that the 
Spanish Republican brain trust was most openly active on the 
project. It was there they published a condensation of the 
book at least 2 years prior to the official publication. And it 
was there—for reasons which are still not clear—we were 
contacted by an agent of Galindez. He offered to “sell” the 
book to us for $25,000. It was, of course, not his to sell. Was 
Galindez seriously considering double-crossing his sponsors? 
Or was there something else behind it? We don’t know. 

Until the spring of 1954 Betancourt was in contact with 
the Operation Galindez task force in Mexico from his head- 
quarters in Costa Rica. He was forced to leave them when 
the Nicaraguan Government named him as the sponsor of 
the first of 2 series of assassination attempts against the now 
late President Somoza. He went to Puerto Rico. His forced 
move to a new base of operations actually worked to his 
benefit; it put him in closer contact with New York pseudo- 
liberals, and enabled him to set the stage for the events that 
exploded in March 1956. 

Well, there is a great deal more to the background of thos« 
twin propaganda assaults—much that cannot be brought out 
at this time. A comprehensive report has been turned over 
to a unit of the United States Government that is also inter 
ested in communism in the Caribbean and the manner in 
which it is penetrating into the United States itself. You will 
be hearing more about it. 

Meanwhile, investigation has returned to New York and 
what happened to Mr. Galindez after about 10:15 p.m. on the 
evening of March 12, 1956. The answer is in Manhattan's 
Spanish-speaking colony, and I have a feeling the final solu- 
tion is not far distant. 

To us, the explanation of Operation Galindez-Murphy is 
not only important to give the lie to the smear campaign 
against our country. It will—it should—expose once and fo: 
all Communist tactics in the Caribbean—and in the United 
States. When we have done this, that tremendous barrage o! 
propaganda agajnst us will have only served to finally aler 
the American people to a threat that is really posed at tnem 
You—not Generalissimo Trujillo and the Dominican Repub 
lic—are the ultimate target of international communism. 
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Total Victory of Peace 


YOUR ARMY’S PROGRESS TOWARD THIS OBJECTIVE 
By GENERAL WILLARD G. WYMAN, Commanding General, United States Continental Army Command, Fort Monroe, 
Virginia 


Delivered at the 13th Annual Convention of AMVETS, Boston, Massachusetts, August 23, 1957 


APPRECIATE this opportunity to come back again to 

the place where so much that is America began, and 

talk to people who have done so much to defend America. 
Actually, New England is my country. I began up here, too, 
so just being here today gives me a lift for which I am 
warmly grateful. 

Moreover, I deem it highly appropriate that a member of 
my organization—your United States Army—should have the 
privilege of addressing this national convention. Appropriate 
not only because our members have so much in common, but 
because our two organizations are so similar both in origin 
and fundamental purpose . . . Both AMVETS and the United 
States Army were chartered by Act of Congress. Both were 
“war born!” Both are dedicated to the promotion and pro- 
tection of the American way of life! 

While AMVETS is still in its teens and the United States 
Army is as old as the nation, both are young in spirit. Imbued 
by the same spirit of progress, both organizations are devoted 
to a military victory far more glorious than any that our 
members have helped to win in the past. Both organizations 
are contributing to the greatest victory that military might 
can ever achieve—the total victory of peace! 

My own contribution to your convention today will be a 
“Situation Summary” of your Army's progress toward this 
common objective. 

From the very outset of my situation summary I want to 
stress that the situation is NOT—repeat NOT normal. This 
should be cheering but by no means surprising news to you. 
At a time when the military environment has undergone the 
most drastic change in recorded history, there would be dire 
reason for alarm if our situation could be accurately described 
as “normal.” 

Here in the oldest cultural center of the land where so 
much influence has been exerted upon the growth of our 
language, I trust that it will not seem pedantic to refer to 
the origin of the word “normal” for further emphasis. As 
any schoolboy at Roxbury and Boston Latin School could tell 
us, the Latin root of “normal” means “absolutely perpendicu- 
lar.” So the anonymous soldier who coined the famous term 
SNAFU was a better semanticist than perhaps he knew. If 
ever our military situation were truly “normal,” it really 
would be “all fouled up!” . . . Straight up! . . . And I mean 
that quite literally. Show me people who are absolutely per- 
pendicular and I'll show you peopk who are standing still! 

I belabor the point because I have been much disturbed 
recently by the tendency upon the part of some members of 
the press and public—even a few of my own profession— 
to view with loud alarm every change of policy and program 
announced by our national defense planners. In this crescen- 
doing age, resistance to change is like mud on the spikes of a 
sprinter. Too much of it and we could lose the race! Long- 
range plans for national defense must be subject to constant 
change. Rigid adherence to preconceived forms of response 
to the challenges of our fast-changing environment would be 
suicidal. Flexibility —not rigidity—must be the watchword of 
our day! 

Following the first World War, one of the principal victors 


decided to draw up a long-range plan for national defense 
that would provide absolute assurance that no nation ever 
again would dare to attack her. Employing the experience of 
the last war, the le est products of technology and the best 
scientific brains in the land, the massive project was put into 
effect. Year after year for more than a decade THE PLAN 
was faithfully followed. To materialize THE PLAN cost the 
people of the country many billions of dollars but they paid 
the money cheerfully because they were told that it would 
guarantee peace. 

Meanwhile, other elements of the nation’s defense were 
neglected in favor of THE PLAN. Here and there a few 
voices warned that the military environment of the world was 
changing again—that THE PLAN no longer met the needs 
of the times—but these voices went unkeede? Why listen to 
cranks and warmongers whose only co nore money 
for their own pet projects? 

The entire world was mesmerized by the awesome reputa- 
tion of THE PLAN. By the time it was completed, its very 
mame was a universal symbol for absolute national security 

Today it is a symbol of national disaster and a synonym for 
rigor mortis of the military mind. We call ic THE MAGINOT 
LINE! 

May we never follow owr national defense plans with such 
fatal mental rigidity! May the future of America never depend 
upon a Maginot Line anywhere—on the ground, on the seas, 
or in the air, or in the mind! 

So I cheerfully repeat: The situatidn in your Army—in 
all of your Armed Forces today—is NOT normal. For this 
we can be thankful to the dedicated men who are combining 
foresight with flexibility of action appropriate to the fluidity 
of events and the speed of maneuver employed by our obvious 
enemy. We can have no “Maginot Minds” mapping our 
course! 

The response now demanded by us can no longer be 
described by the time-worn word “evolutionary.” It must be 
dynamic. The change in our military environment is without 
historical precedent. In point of time there is no parallel 
between the cataclysmic change effected by nuclear fission and 
that effected by technological developments of the past, such 
as the invention of gunpowder. 

The first man to employ gunpowder in the military weapon 
killed only himself. The first man to employ nuclear fission 
in a military weapon killed nearly one hundred thousand 
people! In the age of gunpowder mankind had centuries in 
which to evolve doctrine, tactics, techniques, and limitations 
to control its use. In the nuclear age, at best we have but a 
few years! 

To achieve a dynamic response to this challenge in your 
Army, we have called upon our officers and men for a leap 
of the mind and heart so vaulting that it is no exaggeration 
to call it a “mental metamorphosis.” 

This metamorphosis is now taking place in study halls, 
class rooms and on maneuver grounds of military schools and 
training camps throughout the United States. Already we have 
concepts for future operations as advanced from those em- 
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ployed in World War II and Korea as the Bartle of Bastogne 
was from the Battle of Bunker Hill! 

Before I discuss the implementation of these concepts, I 
wish to clarify an important term that is sometimes misunder- 
stood: “Atomic Battle.” When I use that term, I refer to 
onditions for battle that already exist. Regardless of whether 
or when the tactical atomic weapons now in our hands and 
those of our enemy are actually employed, their threat must 
condition everything we plan and do for future operations. 

Under the conditions of atomic battle, our concepts portray 
no lines of intrenchments, no masses of men waiting in 
reserve, no roads jammed with trucks moving to the front. 
In fact, we see no front. Only a-battle area! 

Within the battle area, to a depth of as much as a hundred 
miles or more, we see small mobile units deployed at intervals 
measured in miles instead of yards. While their numerical 
strength per unit is mot much greater than a reinforced 
company of World War II days, their firepower exceeds 
that of your old regiments and includes all the trajectories of 
divisional artillery. With this firepower, they dominate the 
unoccupied ground between them. When the units move, 
they are guarded against radiation and blast by a protective 
skin. At rest they are dug in for all-around protection and 
camouflaged. 

Large-scale attacks and major movements are nearly always 
conducted at night—though infra-red ray devices, radar, and 
artificial moonlight have greatly reduced the concealment 
once afforded by darkness. Control over the units is exercised 
through a grid communication net that can not be cut or 
knocked out. Individual helmet radios replace the platoon 
leader's whistle. Troop-carrying helicopters and armored per- 
sonnel carriers provide mobility. Corps and Army artillery 
no longer maneuver with the units they support. From far 
in the rear of the battle area, guided missile batteries can 
instantly place fires—atomic or non-atomic—anywhere neces- 
sary to influence the course of gronad operations. 

Even the language of operations is changing. New concepts 
call for new definitions of old terms—even new words to 
convey our thoughts. For instance, the word “defend” no 
longer means what it did when you donned steel helmets in 
World War II. In some situations, an order to defend actually 
calls for aggressive action to knock out the enemy before 
he can launch a coordinated attack. Under the conditions of 
atomic battle, taking and holding the imétiative is more im- 
portant than taking and holding a hill. 

Though many of the tools to implement these concepts are 
still in limited production or on the drawing board, we are 
not standing still waiting for them. We are going ahead 
with what we have on hand and on the way, developing the 
doctrine, organization and tactics for their use. 

For example, the 101st Airborne Division of Bastogne 
fame is now streamlined into five Battle Groups. With this 
pentagonal organization, the ratio of fighter to administrative 
personnel is increased and the chain of command shortened. 
Rocket launchers, capable of atomic fire, have replaced much 
of the conventional artillery in the new fire support group 
of the Division. All other units of the Active Army are 
moving in the same direction at a speed befitting the urgency 
of the times. 

No aspect of War is being left unexplored in your Army's 
response to the challenges of our nuclear age. Even the distant 
realm of War's Philosophy is under thoughtful scrutiny at our 
war colleges and great universities such as nearby Harvard. 
Recently I read with interest a critical analysis of the time- 
honored hypothesis advanced by Karl von Clausewitz that 
‘war is an act of force without limitation.” Even in the ab- 
stract, the writer pointed out, this philosophic concept is no 
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longer tenable in the nuclear age when political restraints are 
inadequate and material barriers to its realization no longer 
exist. The analysis I speak of was written by a sergeant! 

I mention this in passing not only to demonstrate the 
broad extent of your Army’s mental response, but to emphasize 
chat sparks fly up from people—all the people in our great 
democracy! And we welcome creative ideas from all sources. 
In fact, we imvite them! Only this summer we adopted a 
revolutionary method of teaching rifle marksmanship that was 
suggested by a civilian scientist. 

The metamorphosis now taking place in your Army, how- 
ever, is much more than just a state of mind. It is a matter of 
muscle—combat muscle to cope with immediate and very 
real dangers that could materialize tomorrow at any one of 
a dozen hot spots in today’s troubled world. 

By muscle I mean men-—not just military machines. The 
most marvellous weapon that technology can ever produce is 
just a tool in the hands of a man. Upon his human skill and 
determination to use his tools, all else in war depends. Every 
tool of war devised by man, whether it swims in the sea or 
flies in the air, is designed for just one purpose: To prepare 
for and support the operations of your Army where the 
enemy lives—on the ground! So no matter how high our 
minds soar, the decisive factor in our response is MAN on 
the ground and his leadership there. 

Today, I am happy to report, your Army has more men on 
the ground, under arms and training, than at any previous 
time in our nation’s peacetime history! The healthy growth 
in military muscle has been achieved despite the budgetary 
compression and the phased reduction of your Active Army 
during the past year! 

“How can this be possible?” you ask. It is possible because 
the young men of America have responded like “minute men’ 
to the national need and to their obligation as citizens with 
the greatest voluntary enlistment into the National Guard 
and Ready Reserve ever known! 

During the past ninety days, I have visited 18 of their 
divisions training in the field, plus service and separate units 
too mumerous to mention, and the comparison with what | 
saw last summer has been most encouraging. Last summer, 
the National Guard was largely dependent upon the Active 
Army to support its field training. This summer, for the first 
time, virtually every unit of the National Guard is self-sus- 
taining. Last summer the Ready Reserve was largely on paper. 
This summer it has people in the ranks. 

Altogether more than 600,000 men of the Guard and 
Reserve are taking to the field this summer. The total in 
drill-pay status now is nearly 700,000 officers and men. This 
does not include 40,000 currently undergoing the six months 
active duty training program. 

If I sound enthusiastic about all this, it is because I am 
enthusiastic! Wholeheartedly! Not about the statistics, but 
about the people they represent. 

If you had been with me on the coast-to-coast tour of their 
training camps that I completed a few days ago, you 
would be as enthusiastic about them as I am. Granted that 
some of their skills are rusty and many of them are green. 
Granted that they cannot replace our Active Army divisions 
now or in the future. Granted that many of their units have 
a long way to go before they will be a strong D-Day deter- 
rent to aggression. The fact remains that they are moving in 
that direction and their enthusiasm about getting there is 
contagious! 

Meanwhile, we can be thankful that we now have a source 
of strength coming into being that our country has never 
known before: A combat-ready Reserve! 

Particularly impressive to me in my visits to the camps 
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and training installations of the Continental Army Command 
have been the young men between the ages 17 and 18% 
who volunteered under the six-month training program. Des- 
pite widely published forecasts of reduced induction quotas, 
their response to this volunteer training program has zoomed 
to the ceiling of our budget-controlled training capability. 
Instead of letting the opportunity to serve slide by, these 
young men are seeking it now at an early age so that they 
can plan their educations and careers without fear of undue 
interruption later. The very fact that they have taken such a 
decisive step of their own volition marks them as men who 
will go places in life. They believe in the adage that youth 
must serve to be served. Some already have one or two years 
of college behind them. Many with whom I talked have at 
least a Bachelor's degree ahead of them. And I have inter- 
viewed a good many of them individually this summer. 

But the most impressive thing about these teen-agers is 
their maturity and the speed with which they are developing 
both physically and morally under the stimulus of military 
training. Parents and teachers tell me that they are returning 
to their homes and schools far ahead of classmates and friends 
who stayed behind. 

Let me lay any military consideration of national defense 
aside for a moment. Let me assume that the Soviet Union 
and Communist China have scrapped every one of their 400 
submarines, the 22,000 planes and Lord only knows how many 
nuclear weapons. And let me assume that we have seen them 
do it with our own eyes! Even in such a Utopian world situ- 
ation, I strongly believe that this training program for the 
youth of America would continue to be a splendid investment 
in the future of our country! Call it a “Leadership or Citizen- 
~ Development Program,” for that is what it is proving 
to be! 

I return now to the military situation as it actually exists 
in this dangerous environment of ours. A world in which 
we are confronted with powerful and ruthless enemies who 
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respect only the D-Day deterrence of visible military strength 
in being against any and every kind of armed aggression that 
their wily minds can devise. Strength that they can see must 
be reckoned with whenever their ambitions tempt them to 
further conquest. 


In this situation, we of your Army have no inferiority 
complex about our role. Despite the public attention that the 
glamorous growth of our partners in the Armed Forces has 
received and deserves, we know that your Army's growth is 
equally indispensable to the security of our country. Never 
more so than now when the balance of terror in strategic 
thermonuclear weapons has reduced the plausibility of their 
deterrent threat and increased the likelihood of limited aggres- 
sion by the enemy. We know that men on the ground with 
weapons in their hands will continue to be the conclusive 
element in any war so long as men live and work and sail 
the seas and fly from bases on the ground. 


We know all of this, but we are not being complacent 
about it! We are responding to its challenge! But you must 
help! 

I can summarize your Army’s response to the situation lik« 
this: Mentally and morally, we are winning every bloodless 
battle to achieve the total victory of peace. Materially, it is 
up to the American people! For our victory to materialize 
in the future, we must continue to have an uninterrupted 
flow of motivation, money, manpower, and machines from 
the American people! 

Here at last is the one aspect of the situation that is truly 
“normal”—truly unchanged. For the future of America always 
has been and always will be up to people! People with the 
heart to sacrifice personal gain for national growth! People 
with the vision to recognize that only by serving others do 
we best serve ourselves! People like you with the courage 
and determination to do as you have done—keep America 
strong and free! 


THE GOAL IS TO TEACH HABITS OF ORDERLY THOUGHT 
By DR. GRAYSON KIRK, President, Columbia University, New York City 


Dedication Address, Gignilliat Memorial Quadrangle, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana, May 18, 1957 


pleased I am to be here and to gratify a long-standing 

desire to visit Culver. As a boy in the neighboring state 
of Ohio I heard a great deal about this institution and there 
was a time when I thought I would like to come here as 
a student. 

Later, I maintained some contact through a college friend 
who became your superintendent. I refer to Colonel W. E. 
Gregory whom I had known intimately during our under- 
graduate days together at Miami University. Now, at last, 
I have had the pleasure of coming here. 

I am also happy to be here on an occasion such as this. 
Every academic administrator is concerned in these days 
about the two great problems of faculty salaries and adequate 
physical facilities. In my own institution we have been 
engaged in a substantial program of fund-raising for some 
needed new buildings and I know from experience how 
difficult it is to bring together an amount of money adequate 
for building construction in these days of high costs. Conse- 
quently, I congratulate you most warmly upon the success 


Brees OF ALL I should like to tell all of you how 





of the effort which has led to, and made possible, this delight- 
ful ceremony today. It should be a day of happiness for all 
of you who are connected in any way with Culver. 

We are living in a period of great ferment affecting all 
levels of American education, and it is appropriate at a 
celebration such as this for us to take stock of the situation 
and to try to clarify our own thinking and planning. The 
essential features of the impending crisis have been widely 
publicized. 

First of all, we are experiencing an enormous upsurge in 
the population of the United States. When I was engaged in 
university teaching a few years ago, 1 remember how I told 
my students about the conclusions of the leading demographers 
who were in agreement that the population of the United 
States would level off at about 155 millions, would maintain 
itself at that level for a time, and would eventually decline. 
Now, a few years later, we have passed that maximum figure 
by at least ten millions and the rate of growth seems to 
continue without diminishing. 

The secomd factor has been the increasing determination 
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of our young people to attend colleges and universities. Fifty 
years ago about 4 per cent of our young men and women of 
ollege age actually were enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning. Today that percentage has risen to 35, and many 
of our leading educators believe that it will continue to 
increase until it reaches at least 50 per cent. 

We are approaching the stage in our national development 
when attendance at college is almost as much to be taken 
for granted as we have taken high school attendance for 
granted in the past generation. And this is mot all. In my 
own institution approximately 70 per cent of our boys in 
Columbia College go on to graduate and professional study 
after they have received a bachelor’s degree. The time required 
for formal education continues to lengthen—and we must 
begin to do something about it. 

These two influences have combined to produce a near-crisis 
situation in education. Since we are talking about people 
who have been born and who are now in school, we can 
predict with certainty that the college and university enroll- 
ment of the country will double within the next ten years. 
While our state colleges and universities are requesting ever 
larger legislative appropriations in order to build more class- 
rooms, laboratories, and dormitories, our private institutions 
ure becoming more and more inundated with requests for 
admission. 

In my own university we are able to accept only about 
one out of every three or four applications for admission to 
the college, and we can accept only one out of every fifteen 
who apply for admission to the medical school. And we 
have not yet begun to feel the pressure of the rising student 
population which will begin to reach college and university 
age toward the end of the present decade. 

Is it any wonder that our people are greatly perturbed 
about the problem of finding the money for the care of a 
doubled student population within the next decade? Is it any 
wonder that educators are perturbed about the problem of 
supplying enough adequately trained teachers to instruct and 
train such a flood of students? 

In some quarters, we hear the suggestions that we should 
try to curtail college opportunities. We hear that too many 
young people go to college, young people who go because 
it has become the thing to do, and not because they are 
fitted, in terms of preparation or intellectual interest or 
capacity, to profit greatly from the experience. 

It is true that our state institutions freguently are obliged 
because of political pressures to set standards of admission 
which are far too low, with the result that an economically 
and psychologically wasteful process of wholesale admissions 
and wholesale eliminations must be followed. While this 
situation is improving, it is not likely to reach the point 
that a state-controlled institution will be free to set adequately 
high standards of admission, so as to take at the outset only 
those who will genuinely benefit from the experience. 

As state university costs multiply, we will undoubtedly 
hear more about curtailment of opportunities, particularly for 
out-of-state students. This is a pity because one of the real 
benefits of higher education is the opportunity to mingle and 
live with young people who come from other parts of the 
country and other parts of the world. If the day comes that 
students in the state university will mingle only with other 
students who have come out of exactly the same cultural 
setting as themselves, a precious benefit will have been lost. 

Another widely discussed proposal is the shift of emphasis 
to che two-year junior or community college. This is a proposal 
for a half-way stage in higher education, one which would 
offer locally what is to some degree an advanced high school 
type of instruction for an additional two years. While this 
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will be widely developed in the future, and while it wil 
undoubtedly help to solve a part of the problem, I doubt very 
much if it is anything like a panacea. It will not meet the 
test of our strongly-held American tradition which, par. 
ticularly for young men, stresses the advantages of a period 
of study at some standard four-year institution. 

My guess is that most of our young men of the next 
generation would rather have even two years at a recognized 
four-year institution than the same two years at a local com- 
munity college. The answer, therefore, probably, will be 
found in the expansion of the state university system to cover 
a network of institutions of various types throughout the state. 

By now, you will undoubtedly have detected my own 
conclusion, which is that owr people will not attempt to 
curtail drastically the higher educational opportunities for the 
next generation. To do so would be to run counter to one of 
the deepest of the American traditions of providing, by a 
combination of public and private means, educational oppor- 
tunities for all who seek them and who seem to have minimal 
qualifications. 

This may be wasteful, but it is a healthy tradition because 
it reflects our conviction that a democratic systera of govern- 
ment can be successful only if its citizen-voters wmderstand 
the great issues of public policy and express themselves in- 
telligently when they cast their ballots. 

For such an assurance in this modern and complex world 
of ours, we need people who have both natural common sens: 
and good judgment, and we must season these with an aware 
ness of the world and its problems which we cannot supply 
except through the spreading of education among our people 

It is true that not all educated people have good common 
sense, but it is also true that a man who has common sense 
will be more useful to society if his judgment is tempered 
by all the education we can give him. 

If our society cannot produce men who have both common 
sense and the minds whose cutting edge has been sharpened 
by educational training, then we will be in a bad way as we 
face our national future. The uneducated sage and the edu- 
cated fool are both more mythical than real, and we must 
keep them so. 

If these conclusions concerning prospects for more, rather 
than less, mass education are valid, then it is appropriate for 
you to ask me, as a representative of the private sector, what 
we can do to help solve the problem. My answer is that while 
we will do what we can, our resources are too limited to 
permit our contribution to be significant in a quantitative 
sense. 

The privately supported institutions do not have access to 
funds to enable them to enlarge their physical plants so as 
to take care of a great increase in their student bodies 
Government funds are not available except in narrowly 
limited categories, and the private institutions, jealous of 
their independence, are not eager to gain access to public 
treasuries. 

Foundations generally are unwilling to make capital grants 
for construction purposes. Large individual fortunes no longer 
exist, except perhaps in Texas, to provide an adequate source 
of income. Alumni contributions are important, even in- 
dispensable, but they are generally needed for current ex- 
penditures, and they cannot finance physical expansion '0 
any significant degree. 

The private institutions, of course, will be able to take mor: 
students in all cases where the existing plant is not being 
utilized to capacity, but I doubt if there is much leeway 
except perhaps in. those institutions to which students wi!! 
willingly go only if they have no alternative choices. The 
private institutions represent the best and the worst in 
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American higher education, and the resources of the best are 
already heavily committed to the existing student load. 

If they load themselves any more, they will be able to do 
so only by the sacrifice of those educational standards that 
have gained them national and world renown. To do so 
would be a national disservice, not only because of the loss 
of research contributions, but also because the great private 
universities would no longer continue to be the source of our 
best-trained teachers for American higher education. More- 
over, it must be remembered that many of our greatest 
private universities are already so large that further significant 
increases might tend to make them unmanageable. 

In my own institution, for example, we are already caiing 
for the needs of some 27,000 students, though I add quickly 
that these find their places in a dozen or more schools and 
faculties of relatively small enrollment, so that we have not 
lost the touch of close association between teacher and student. 

Columbia College, the unit in which the undergraduate man 
enrolls, has by design been maintained at about 2,400 care- 
fully selected young men. In any event, it follows from what 
I have said that our opportunity for expansion at Columbia 
will be modest and will be determined in part by our ability 
to procure funds for plant expansion. It will also, in even 
greater part, be determined by our conclusions as to that 
balance of quality and quantity which will enable us to make 
our maximum contribution to the welfare of our nation and 
the world. 

The second great issue of the present is not over the 
number of those who should be educated but over the sub- 
stance of education itself. It can be summed up in the 
question: What types of higher education should be stressed 
in our day to meet our present and future national needs? 

On all sides we read and hear dismal accounts of the 
tremendous strides being made by the Russians in science and 
engineering. We are told that the Soviet Union is producing 
each year more highly trained scientists and engineers than 
we do from the aggregate of our institutions. We are told 
about the contrast in the secondary schools of the two coun- 
tries that makes this situation possible. We are told how the 
Russian students in secondary schools must all spend years 
of study on mathematics, physics, and chemistry, while 
alarming numbers of our students come out of our secondary 
schools without any of these skills and without even the 
capacity to write and spell the English language. 

In view of the new dependence of our nation’s security 
upon scientific and technological skills, we, as a people, have 
become apprehensive lest we may be losing our leadership 
in these fields in face of the competition of a ruthless and 
resolute antagonist. 

Parenthetically, let me make the comment that we will 
not be able significantly to increase the output of scientists 
and engineers from our universities unless or until our high 
schools begin to do more and better work in mathematics. 
The boy who comes to college without at least a fair grounding 
in mathematics will not think of a career in science or en- 
gineering. 

We must face the fact that too many of our high schools 
are serving the nation badly because they ask absurdly low 
standards of performance from their students, and this is not 
limited, unfortunately, to mathematics. It is in this context 
that the importance of an institution like Culver must be 
properly evaluated. 

This clamor for parity of scientific output with the Soviet 
Union has caused other Americans to rise vigorously to the 
defense of the humanities and the so-called social sciences. 
They argue that, on balance, we will be better off as a nation 
if we continue to produce, along with the scientists and 
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engineers, young people who will have had a broadly liberal 
education, people who have been trained to think seriously 
about the nature and problems of man and society in the 
modern world. There is no long-run safety, they say, if we 
rely too much upon the production of technicians and not 
enough upon the training of men in those arts which are 
called liberal because they do in fact liberate the human spirit 
from the bonds of ignorance and prejudice. 

As a people, we can take satisfaction in the vigor of this 
controversy over the subject-matter of our curricula. It is 
an indication of a growimg national appreciation of the im 
portance of higher education. But we must not allow the 
dust of controversy to blind us to the one fundamental 
consideration, which is that we will need to have both scien 
tists and humanists in ever-increasing quantities. 

The conditions of the modern world, and the position of 
the United States in it, place a burden, the like of which we 
have never had before, on trained leadership. As our society 
becomes increasingly industrial and urban, the scope of 
governmental activity and the variety of governmental ac 
tivities continue to increase despite all our efforts to maintain 
limits in the interests of freedom of enterprise and economy 

The management of such a society can safely be entrusted 
only to those who have been trained to think about the 
fundamental problems of government, men who are prepared 
to be forthright in their judgments concerning the proper 
limits of government, men who are aware of the fact that 
the reconciliation of liberty with the needs of the state is a 
matter which is never finally determined for all time but is 
a matter which must be constantly re-examined in the light 
of changing circumstances so as to enable the organization of 
mankind to bring about at any given time the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

I do not want any misunderstanding on this point. I do 
not want you to believe that I have set forth formal higher 
education as any kind of panacea for all the ills of our 
society. One of the reasons why we as a people are occasionally 
disillusioned about the effects of higher education is that we 
expect too much from it. We must realize that it, too, is 
faulty, that it does not always give the individual all that 
it should. We must remember that the goal of education 
is not to produce men who have acquired a vast store of 
factual knowledge with which they can win large sums on 
a quiz program. 

The goal is to teach them habits of orderly thought which 
will enable them to relate those things which are related, to 
base judgments upon logic as well as history and upon history : 
as well as logic. All that formal education can do is to give 
a man the basic factual tools, information as to where and 
how specific problems can be solved, methods of reasoning. 
and a historical perspective without which men will be com- 
mitted to the repetition of all the mistakes of past generations 

If you find yourselves in agreement with mej upon these 
fundamentals, you will then, I hope, conclude with me that 
we need men trained in all the disciplines and/ even more, 
men whose developed intellectual habits will l¢ad them on 
throughout their lives to endless intellectual And spiritual! 
growth. Formal education, however advanced, is only a 
beginning of a process which has no end except in death 
That is why most education must be self-education. That is 


why graduation from this institution or from any college 
Or university is a road-map and not a destination. 
It should be clear from what I have been trying to say 


that the most important function of education at any level is 
to develop the personality of the individual and the signifi- 
cance of his life to himself and to others. This is the basic 
architecture of a life; the rest is the ornamentation and 
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decoration of the structure. As such, it is desirable but only 
in a supplementary sense. 

Viewed in this light, the emphasis placed in this institution 
upon the responsibilities of citizenship deserves our applause. 
Men can be trained to be good citizens just as they are trained 
to be good linguists or engineers. Educated men ought to 
reach conclusions about the responsibilities of the individual 
to society as a result of their reflection about the bases upon 
which a democratic system rests. Since they do not always 
do so, then we ought to place more stress on these matters 
in the course of the formal educational process. 

I am frank to admit that our colleges and universities 
could do more about this matter than they do. I am equally 
ready to admit that many of our preparatory schools do less 
about it than is done here at Culver. In my own institution, 
we are preparing to build a new student center. Such a 
building is commonly called a Student Union, but we are 
calling it a Citizenship Center because we regard it as a 
device whereby we can help our young men to become more 
conscious of their civic and community obligations. We will 
try to do this less by efforts at formal indoctrination than 
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by the development of habits of responsibility gained through 
participation in a wide variety of activities some of which 
will be intramural and some of which will be external to the 
university in their focus of attention. 

To all of you who are here as students in this institution, 
I would caution you in the midst of all your work and play, 
to remember that these student days are precious and that 
they are fleeting. Try with all your might to make these 
years ones of growth, so that, when you leave here and go on 
to other activities, you will take with you all that was within 
your power to acquire. These splendid new facilities will 
help you do this but they cannot relieve you of any effort; 
they can only make your efforts more meaningful and 
productive. am 

As you endeavor to get all you can from your life here, you 
will justify richly the efforts and the financial contributions 
of those who have worked to make this day possible. May 
you bring to your generations the dedicated leadership which 
will preserve our people from all their perils and point the 
way for them toward an even better life of liberty and 
achievement than that which your elders now enjoy. 


Delivered at the Sixth Annual Americanism Award Presentation of the Westchester County American Legion, Mamaroneck, 
New York, July 12, 1957 


me tonight would have been applauded by most peo- 
ple. Today the honor you confer upon me brings wide 
and varied reactions. They range from approbation by Amer- 
ica’s fast-waning patriotic societies to contempt and hatred by 
the Communist conspirators within our American community. 

The ill will of the latter, our sworn enemies and would-be 
destroyers, we accept without question. They are the challenge 
we must face in our time. They are the Marne, the Anzio 
beachhead, and the Iwo Jima of today, tomorrow, and God 
only knows when after that. 

And then there is that fast-growing, cynical segment of the 
populace which scorns and scoffs at an Americanism award. 
To them patriotism represents immaturity, narrowness, and 
old-fashioned sentimentalism. To them reverence for the flag 
is an emotional display for those who relish parades and silly 
rituals. To them Americanism is not even secondary to one- 
worldism. To them the American heritage and basic constitu- 
tional rights should be chipped away and even surrendered 
when political expediency—a Girard case—demands. 

We then come to that group of so-called loyal citizens to 
whom the word “Americanism” is distasteful although they 
will not admit it. They are the extreme left-wing, who for 
one reason or another have lost faith in the American system. 
They love socialism and have even flirted with Marx and 
Lenin. These are the |boys who through the years, wittingly 
and unwittingly, have given their names, money, and prestige 
to the innumerable Communist-front organizations in this 
country. They are the boys who are the foolish and naive 
puppets of the Communist agents within. They are the boys 
who, more vigorously than all others, have fought and at- 
tempted to discredit the Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion and the investigating committees of the Con- 
gress. Why? 

The answer is simple. The Commission and the committees 
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are the forces which have turned back the cover and shown 
how these gentlemen were foolishly and carelessly sleeping in 
the same beds with the agents of the Kremlin. They did not 
like the exposé and ever since have been attempting to dis- 
credit those who put the spotlight on the naked truth of Com- 
munist-front subversion within the United States. 

So it is evident that not all applaud an Americanism award 
However, I 4m deeply grateful and in all humility I thank God 
that I am on the American Legion’s side in this fight. 

Yes, it was the American Legion—which on the battlefields 
of the world had repelled aggression from without—which 
first saw the threat from within. It was the Legion and a few 
kindred spirits which first recognized that the United States 
and the free world were faced with a new method and weapon 
of warfare. Legionnaires who had fought the enemy with gun 
and bayonet soon learned that there was a new, subtle, and 
more deadly weapon created for our destruction—a weapon 
more effective than the hydrogen bomb, namely, the internal 
subversion of our country and the free world. 

The Legion early recognized the subtle, diabolical strategy 
of boring from within, not only in the various agencies of 
Government but in every activity and institution of Amer- 
ican life, for the purpose of weakening those institutions so 
that, when the time came to move in, the task would be so 
much easier of accomplishment. 

The Legion saw how one country after another of the free 
world was taken behind the Iron Curtain by this new weapon, 
this mew method of warfare—the internal subversion of these 
countries. 

Legionnaires saw what was happening in America. They 
saw how agency after agency of the Federal Government was 
infiltrated by Communist conspirators. They knew that one 
agent within was more dangerous to our safety and security 
than 10,000 enemy troops poised on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. 
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‘They knew that the Communist Party was not a political 
party as we know political parties in the United States—that 
we were not deaiing with an economic or political philosophy. 
They knew then, as was pointed out years later by E. C. Cook- 
ridge in his book, that we were dealing with the sordid story 
of theft of atomic and NATO secrets, or arson, sabotage, poi- 
soning, assassination, and abduction, plotted in Moscow and 
carried out all over the world. 

Members of the Legion knew how to deal with enemy 
troops; they had demonstrated that ability on the battlefields 
of Europe. They were, however, a little uncertain how to deal 
with the Communist agents who worked underground in the 
agencies of government, in the school and in the shop. 

They pondered the statement of Georgi Dimitrov, one of 
the top world Communists, who said: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be greater aversion to 
Communist parties everywhere. So we must practice the tech- 
niques of withdrawal. Never appear in the foreground: Let 
our friends do the work. 

“We must always remember that one sympathizer is gen- 
erally worth more than a dozen militant Communists. A uni- 
versity professor, who without being a party member lends 
himself to the interests of the Soviet Union, is worth more 
than a hundred men with party cards. A writer of reputation, 
or a retired general, is worth more than 500 poor devils who 
don’t know any better than to get themselves beaten up by 
the police. 

“Every man has his value, his merit. The writer who, with- 
out being a party member, defends the Soviet Union, the 
union leader who is outside our ranks but defends Soviet 
international policy, is worth more than a thousand party 
members.” 

The Legion realized it needed help in its fight because 
Americans in high places would not listen to its warning. 

The Legion was accused of seeing ghosts, of witch hunting. 
It realized it was necessary to expose these agents of the Krem- 
lin and their activities to the cold light of common day so 
that all America might understand this new and subtle wea- 
pon of modern warfare, so that all America might see that 
the same thing was happening to it as had happened in other 
parts of the world. 

It was the American Legion which went to its Government 
for help. 

It was the American Legion which played a leading role 
in the creation of the Un-American Activities Committee of 
the Congress of the United States. The American Legion has 
walked shoulder to shoulder with this committee for more 
than a decade. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation had patiently and care- 
fully put its finger upon the traitors within, yet it could not 
expose or prosecute. It could not pass legislation needed to 
deal with this sinister conspiracy. 

It was the investigating committees of the Congress which 
finally brought to light the penetration of this fifth column. 
Law after law was recommended by the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committees and adopted by the Congress so that we 
could deal more effectively with this threat from within: 

With one fell swoop in the last few weeks the Supreme 
Court of the United States has seriously weakened, if not 
destroyed, most of the weapons that have been available to 
deal effectively with the Communist conspiracy. 

Our committee was commencing hearings in San Francisco 
3 weeks ago last Monday when the Supreme Court handed 
down the Watkins decision and the one freeing the convicted 
California Communists. On that day—Red Monday—a former 
chairman of the Communist Party in California rejoicingly 
exclaimed that it was “the greatest victory the Communist 
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Party in America has ever received.” She said: 

“It will mark a rejuvenation of the party in America. We 
have lost some members in the last few years, but now we are 
on our way.” 

The committee saw and felt that rejuvenation at the San 
Francisco hearings. During the last few years, the Communist 
hangers-on at such hearings had diminished. Enthusiasm had 
been dampened. The witnesses exhibited less confidence in 
the rightness of the Communist cause. 

All this was changed in San Francisco. The Communists 
filled the large hearing room and overflowed into the corridors. 
Their snide and vituperative remarks to committee members 
as they passed through the halls and on the elevators were 
again in evidence. The witnesses and the lawyers were jubilant 
as well as arrogant. The delaying tactics, the evasiveness, and 
the long Communist propaganda speeches returned. 

As we grappled during the hearings with the strangling 
directives of the Court, we came to the conclusion that Justice 
Tom Clark, in his dissenting opinion, was right when he said 
that the investigating committees and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation “may as well close up shop” and go home. Yes, 
it was a great day for the Kremlin but an ominous one for 
the people of the United States. 

I predict that, unless these decisions can be nullified by 
action of the Congress, there will be a resurgence—a rejuvena- 
tion—of Communist activity in the United States that will not 
only make your hair curl but your stomach turn. 

Lenin, Stalin, and other top Communists have always pre- 
dicted that the United States would be destroyed from within, 
as have been most of the countries that have been taken behind 
the Iron Curtain since 1933. Their predictions have a far 
better chance of becoming a reality as a result of these deci- 
sions. 

Perhaps I can illustrate by example how one of these deci- 
sions, namely, the one in the Watkins <ase, affects the 
committee’s fight against subversion. Following the public 
hearings in California, the committee on Saturday held an 
executive session for the purpose of obtaining evidence in 
the commencement of an investigation into a new and unex- 
plored field of Communist subversive activity in the United 
States. 

The hearings were held in executive session because it was 
imperative that for the time being at least the objectives of 
our investigation be kept highly secret and that no notice 
be given to the Communists as to the fact that the committee 
had even any knowledge of these particular operations. 

It was apparent that if they had such knowledge, the whole 
investigation might fail completely. As an example, some wit- 
nesses and documents would conveniently disappear; witnes- 
ses would be alerted and their testimony changed or slanted 
Of course, if Communist agents were aware of the fact that 
we had knowledge of the activity, it might be discontinued 
or go underground. 

Now let’s see what happened. When the witness appeared, 
his lawyer, armed with the decision in the Watkins case, 
demanded, before he would let his client even answer as to 
his occupation, that we outline in detail the nature and object 
of our investigation and then explain fully how each question 
we asked his client was pertinent to the subject and object 
of the investigation. 

Obviously, we had no alternative except to dismiss the wit- 
ness and forego the investigation. Certainly it was better to 
do this than to tell the Kremlin what we knew. 

The tragedy of the Watkins decision is that the conclusion 
reached by the Court is based on a false premise. The Court 
assumes that the Un-American Activities Committee is inves- 
tigating communism as an economic and political philosophy 
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and that the Communist Party in the United States is a poli- 
tical party as we know political parties in this country. On 
the basis of this false assumption, the Court comes to an 
apparently logical but novel conclusion. 

However, every schoo] boy should know by this time that 
the Communist Party is not a political party but a con- 
spiratorial apparatus—a fifth-column arm of the Soviet Union 
with whom we are at war even though it may not be a shoot- 
ing war. In fact, the Congress of the United States has by law 
SO stated. 

Perhaps the Court has never read the secret oath an individ- 
ual takes when he joins the Russian conspiracy—the Com- 
munist Party. The oath reads: 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses to defend the Soviet 
Union, a land of victorious socialism. I pledge myself at all 
times to remain a vigilant and firm defender of the Leninist 
line of the party, the only line that insures the triumph of 
Soviet power in the United States.” 

Much has been said and written recently about the influ- 
ence which the law clerks of the Supreme Court have on its 
opinions. 

But there has been little or no discussion of the activities 
of certain professors and the part they may have played in 
these recent unorthodox decisions. It is no longer a secret 
that there is a considerable amount of ill will, bordering in 
some cases on hatred, by these professors for congressional 
investigating committees. They have determined in one way 
or another to destroy these committees ever since some of their 
clique were subpoenaed to tell about the Communist and Com- 
munist-front activities. 

As examples, on March 1, 1956, Lawrence Raymond La 
Valle, a professor at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., who had 
been identified under oath as a Communist, was called before 
the Un-American Activities Committee. He did not deny 
his Communist activity. He refused to answer all pertinent 
questions on the ground that to do so might tend to incrim- 
inate him. The board of trustees of the college, after an inves- 
tigation, removed him. Within a few days the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors severely censured the college 
for its action. 

Two years before Prof. Byron Darling was discharged after 
a hearing by the president of Ohio State University, following 
his appearance before our committee where he had been 
identified as an active Communist while he was doing research 
work on a project for the Government of the United States. 
The same American Association of University Professors cen- 
sured Ohio State for its action. There are other instances in 
which the association acted similarly. 

These professors have been indoctrinating students not 
only with their pet philosophies but also with their animosity 
against the investigating committees. 

A short time ago I spoke to a group at a university. Before 
the meeting I overheard two students discussing the fact that 
their professor, who had a violent antagonism toward con- 
congressional investigating committees, had insisted that they 
attend so that they might heckle me. In fact, he had supplied 
them with questions which he felt certain would stump the 
“witch hunter.” 

Some of these young indoctrinated law students, with no 
practical experience in the practice of law and the realities 
of life, wind up as clerks in the Supreme Court. 

I have read in some of the recent shocking Supreme Court 
decisions almost the exact words, phrases, and arguments that 
have been used by some of these professors in their attacks 
against the committees. 

The Justices and the clerks have been hesitant to explain 
to the press what part these law clerks play in the preparation 
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and writing of decisions. It would be interesting to know and 
to be able to trace the source of some of the language and 
conclusions found in recent opinions. There are some telltal< 
paragraphs which might indicate that they come from minds 
which have lived in ivory towers, far removed from th« 
realities of the trial of cases in the courtroom or the fun 
tioning of investigating committees of the Congress. 

There is another phase of this whole discussion that has 
not been given too much attention. It must be remembered 
that this long series of decisions, freeing common criminals 
and Communist conspirators, have been reversals of the so. 
called lower Federal courts by the Supreme Court. It is signifi. 
cant to note that these varied cases arose from different parts 
of the country. Different Federal district judges and members 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals tried and re. 
viewed each of these cases. 

The same lawyers appeared; the same briefs were filed; the 
same arguments were heard attacking the constitutionality of 
laws passed by the Congress and the procedures of its inves- 
tigating committees. These Federal courts and some Stat« 
courts have sustained these convictions, have sustained the 
constitutionality and validity of the laws involved and the 
procedures of the congressional investigating committees. 

It is generally recognized that most of the lower court 
judges, both at the State and Federal level, are career men. 
have more experience and are better versed in the law than 
the members of the Supreme Court and their law clerks. Can 
these Federal and State judges always be wrong in these par 
ticular matters? 

From what I say, I would not want you to believe that the 
dilemma in which we find ourselves in this whole field which 
I am discussing today has been caused 100 percent by the 
Supreme Court. The Congress and the executive branch both 
today and in the past, share some of the responsibility. 

Let’s look for a moment at just one phase of the Girard case 
Here Congress shares part of the responsibility for not pass- 
ing the Bricker amendment; the Executive in yielding to ex 
pediency; the Supreme Court for avoiding the real constitu- 
tional issue involved. 

Let’s take this brief look at the result. Within the last few 
weeks we find that an alien Communisi in this country, dedi- 
cated to its overthrow by force and violence if necessary, is 
not guilty under the Smith Act until and unless he takes 
actual steps in urging some specific act or deed toward the 
overthrow of the Government by violence. He is now free 
to thumb his nose at congressional committees when asked to 
name his fellow conspirators and tell about their activities in 
the conspiracy. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation and congressional 
investigating committees are strangled, handcuffed, and hog- 
tied by new and undreamed-of restrictions so that they cannot 
deal effectively with a member of Russia’s fifth column or 
a common rapist. 

By contrast, last week the Supreme Court placed the stamp 
of approval on the policy of this Government and the law 
which permits an American boy who is drafted into the Arm) 
and compelled to serve in a foreign country, to be tried by 
the courts of that country. He has no choice as to whether 
that service will be performed in the country of 2 friend!) 
ally or in one which was bombing him at Pearl Harbor or 
sniping at him on Corregidor or Iwo Jima. 

This American boy, away from the restraints of home, 19 
a community where there is always animosity against occup) 
ing troops, if he transgresses the law, can be and has been 
tried against his will by the people of a foreign country. 

His trial not only starts in a biased, prejudiced, and often 
hysterical atmosphere, but he is also deprived of the basic 
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constitutional rights of every American—rights which his 
country gives to an alien Communist conspirator and a com- 
mon rapist. He may be tried without a jury—without the 
presumption of innocence—without the right that his accuser 
be required to prove his guilt beyond a reasonable doubt— 
without the right of habeas corpus, without the right to face 
his accuser, without the right to cross-examine the witnesses 
against him, as provided by American procedures. 

Then, if this American boy is found guilty, he is often 
compelled to serve a sentence in a foreign jail, where the 
accommodations and standard of treatment are far below 
those in this country. In many instances, for the same offense 
in this country, he would be placed on probation. 

Gentlemen, the Constitution and the flag no longer follow 
the American soldier. 

But the strange thing about all of this is that the left-wing 
liberals in this country—who shed oceans of crocodile tears 
over some Communist being asked embarrassing questions 
by an investigating committee—have applauded or have been 
strangely silent about the loss of these basic constitutional! 
rights by the guardians of our liberty and security—the Amer- 
ican boy. 

The investigating committees of the Congress, the American 
Legion, the Daughters and Sons of the American Revolution, 
the Minute Women, and other patriotic organizations during 
the years have had some dark days in their fight against the 
internal subversion of the United States. We have been 
bitterly attacked and maligned. We might as well admit that 
we and the American people have suffered in the past few 
months some rather disastrous defeats. 

There are times when the situation becomes so frustrating 
and seemingly hopeless that one is ready to give up. It is not 
the Communists who discourage us. It is their apologists in 
this country, so-called respectable and influential citizens who 
are constantly vilifying the anti-Communists, who dishearten 
one. These are the people who are trying to convince the 
great mass of apathetic Americans that, if there ever was a 
danger, it is past—that we who are in this fight are beating a 
dead horse for publicity and personal aggrandizement—that 
Americanism commissions and investigating committees 
should be abolished and buried in ignominy. This cabal is 
making some headway with help from high places, as high as 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

As Al Smith, a great Governor of your State, once said: 
“Let's look at the record.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, perhaps the greatest authority on inter- 
national subversion, in his Independence Day warning to the 
American people just last week said: 

“Public apathy is the sure way to national suicide—to death 
of individual freedom. It allowed the Communists to pene- 
trate and make satellites of once-free countries, and it is 
presently enabling them to honeycomb and weaken the struc- 
tures of the remaining countries, and there is today a terrify- 
ing apathy on the part of Americans toward the deadliest 
danger which this country has ever faced. Some of that apathy 
is deliberately induced. 

“The Communist Party in the United States is not out of 
business; it is not dead; it is not even dormant. It is, how- 
ever, well on its way to achieving its current objective, which 
is to make you believe that it is shattered, ineffective, and 
dying. When it has fully achieved this first objective, it will 
then proceed inflexibly toward its final goal. 

“Let no one for a moment forget that the Communist 
Party, United States of America, is part and parcel of an 
international conspiracy whose goal is conquest of the world. 
The Communist conspiracy will not halt its march automati- 
cally; it must be halted. Those who try to minimize its danger 
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are either uninformed or they have a deadly ax to grind.” 

Within the last year the Attorney General of the United 
States, in his report to the President, said: 

“Communists and their agents will remain a serious threat 
to our internal security so long as Communist dictatorships 
threaten the peace of the world. It is only by continuing to 
expose their tactics and activities that we shall preveht the 
resurgence of this international conspiracy in the United 
States.” 

That is in part what the investigating committees sof the 
Congress are doing. That is what the Americanism Ccmmis- 
sion of the Legion, the Firing Line, and the American (Legion 
magazine are doing. P 

In spite of these and matiry more warnings by men who are 
in a position to know, many segments of our people, includ- 
ing the Supreme Court, are falling into line and making a 
reality of the Communist Party's present objective. 

People are told that the investigating committees are beat- 
ing dead horses; that they are exposing and smearing persons 
who joined the Communist Party many years ago ‘merely 
as an intellectual excursion into Marxism. : 

This is not so. 1 

As an example, let’s look at a recent revelation of the com- 
mittee, to determine the truth or falsity of these charges. 

Last year the committee began an investigation of the, illegal 
use of passports by American Communists and fellow trav- 
elers. A great hue and cry went up from the left-wing against 
the committee. It was charged with censorship and violating 
civil rights—the right of Americans to travel freely abfoad. 

The clamor, however, died down. The critics Secame 
strangely silent and turned their attack in another ditection 
when the hearings revealed that passports were being obtained 
by fraud and perjury. Passports thus obtained were beirtg used 
by Communists to go behind the Iron Curtain and attack the 
United States at phony peace meetings and other gatljerings. 

Let me give you just one example out of hundreds t) show 
what was happening. 

Louis Wheaton, a college-trained man, in his appfication 
for a passport, stated under oath that he wanted to: go to 
France and Switzerland to further his education. Instead he 
went to Peiping, China. He made a series of radio talks 
over the Communist radio. They were monitored by our 
State Department. In his first speech, he said: 

“It is mecessary to end war now being conducted with 
such horror and savagery. What has been done in the name 
of the United States against the peoples of Korea and China 
is an unspeakable shame before history and humanity. 

“I have seen the evidence that we are using bacteriological 
warfare and jellied gasoline to burn defenseless women, 
children, and the aged. I say the evidence is damning.” 

A few days later, in another vicious attack against the 
United States, Wheaton charged American boys with ruthless 
and inhuman behavior. He said that in one village in»Korea, 
he saw more than 300 children put into a warehouse, their 
mothers into another building: That gasoline was ‘poured 
around the warehouse and set afire; that American boys 
then machine-gunned ‘the mothers as they rushed to save their 
children in the burning building. 

Is there any doubt that Louis Wheaton was giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy in a time of war? 

Yes: as I have said, there were those who claimed tlie com- 
mittee was wrongfully interfering with Americans ard their 
right to travel freely abroad when it was attempfing to 
obtain evidence to warrant recommending legislation jo plug 
up loopholes and strengthen the laws relating to passp$rts. 

An incident which brought world-wide attention ;in the 
last 2 weeks demonstrates the necessity for such legislation 
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Russian-born George Zlatovski and his wife were indicted 
for espionage and spying. Two years ago these two people 
made application for a passport. The court said that the 
State Department must either give them a passport or disclose 
why it was being refused. 

It is obvious from what has now happened that the 
security of the United States would have been jeopardized 
if the State Department had revealed that these people and 
others were being investigated for espionage. Therefore, 
under a court ruling which invades the prerogatives of the 
executive branch, the State Department was compelled to 
issue them a passport. As a result, we have had persons now 
indicted for espionage traveling freely abroad for 2 years on 
a United States passport. Now we must try to get them back 
to face prosecution. 

No, the Communist threat is not something that is dead, 
something of the pist, not something that is present in every 
other place in the globe but strangely absent in the United 
States. 

The Soviet leaders over the years have themselves laid 
down the challenge and blueprinted their program, which 
the left-wing cabal should be able to read. 

Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, who was an instructor in the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare in Moscow, said as early as 1931: 

‘War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, of course, we are not strong enough to 
attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 years.” (Thirty years 
will be up in 1961.) 


lo win we shall need the element of surprise. The 
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bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep, so we shall begin 
by launching the most spectacular peace movement on record 
There will be electrifying overtures and unheard of con 
cessions. The capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, wil 
rejoice to cooperate in their own destruction. They will lea; 
at another chance to be friends. As soon as their guard i; 
down, we shall smash them with our clenched fist.” 

If the skeptical think that this is simply the mouthing of 
one of the Russian conspirators and that, as has been so often 
stated, the Communist Party of the United States has no such 
objective, I call attention to the statement of William 7. 
Foster, chairman of the Communist Party in the United 
States. Foster said: 

“When a Communist heads the Government of the United 
States—and that day will come just as surely as the sun 
rises—the Government will not be a capitalistic government 
but a Soviet government, and behind this government wil! 
stand the Red Army to enforce the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

My friends, is there any question but that we are engaged 
at this very moment in a war—in a struggle to the death 
with the Soviet Union? 

Americanism commissions of the American Legion al! 
over the country are in the forefront of the battle with this 
new, deadly, and sinister weapon of modern warfare. May 
God give us strength, courage, and wisdom to carry on to 
the end that we may combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses, and safeguard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom, and democracy. 


Peace Is Everybody's Business 


THE STABILIZATION OF UNIT LABOR COSTS 


By GEORGE MEANY, President, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered over the CBS radio network, Washimgton, D. C., September 2, 1957 


N KEEPING with the tradition of Labor Day, let us 
take time out on this national holiday that honors the 
working men and women of our country to give serious 

consideration to the main problems affecting their interests. 

These problems involve the preservation of peace in the 
face of Communist aggression; the maintenance of our 
national economy on a high and expanding level of prosperity, 
in the face of inflation; and the protection of the integrity of 
the labor movement in the face of disclosures of corruption 
in certain unions. Permit me to discuss these problems in 
turn. 

Today peace is everybody's business. We can no longer 
afford to take the position that, after all, international affairs 
are supposed to be conducted by the Government rather 
than ordinary citizens. In this atomic age, nothing concerns 
the individual worker and his family more directly and more 
fundamentally than keeping peace in the world. For it has 
now become clear that if another world war occurs all the 
accumulated gains of civilization and even human life itself 
may be wiped out. 

Since this truth is so evident, it would seem irrational 
for any nation to plunge itself, along with the rest of the 
world, into an atomic war of universal destruction. 

Yet civilization has not been free from the fear of World 
War Three since the end of World War Two. No sooner 
had we overcome aggression from Hitler, Mussolini and the 
Japanese war lords, than Soviet Russia stepped in and took 
over their role. The Communist dictatorship has given con- 


stant lip service to peace, but it has at the same time exerted 
relentless pressure in almost every part of the globe to involve 
us in conflict. Only a few years ago American troops and UN 
forces were compelled to intervene to save South Korea from 
Communist armed invasion. Now it is the Middle East and 
the Arab world where the Communists are stirring up the 
flames of war. 

Why are the leaders of the Kremlin taking this terrible 
gamble? There can be only one logical reason. They realize 
that their Communist state cannot stand on its own feet, 
they know it cannot co-exist peacefully with free nations, 
they are convinced that their only salvation is total world 
domination. 

The great hope of the Communists, therefore, is to keep 
us off balance, to disperse our strength, to break down our 
will to resist and our power to resist, to make the burden o! 
maintaining peace so heavy for us that our national economy 
will collapse and Soviet Russia will be able to take over 
without an all-out fight. 

We must face these realities. We dare not delude ourselves 
into believing that it is possible to soften the hearts of the 
Communist dictators by promoting wider cultural relationships 
or more extensive trade between both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Such self-delusion on our part could be fatal. 

To survive against the forces of Communist slavery we '0 
the free world must accept the stark and unpalatable trut! 
that the struggle will be hard and bitter and long. 
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If we resolve to stick it out, if we keep our nerve in the 
Communist war of nerves, if we decide to pay the heavy price 
of peace in the knowledge that it is far less than the cost of 
war, we are bound to win in the end. 

For the Communist experiment is iraying at the edges and 
weakening at its center. Last year’s uprising in Hungary 
proved to the entire world how desperately the victims of 
Communist oppression yearn to be free of the yoke. This 
year’s purge in the Kremlin showed how fearful the leaders 
of world Communism are of each other, how dangerously 
thin is the line in such a dictatorship between national heroism 
and treason. The gteat psychological advantage we have in 
the vital tests that lie ahead is the total insecurity of the 
Soviet leadership from self-destruction. 

Fortunately, we have another advantage—the great practical 
advantage of being able to produce more than the Soviet 
empire. The miracle of American production, wrought by 
free industry and free labor, was the decisive factor in win- 
ning World War One and World War Two. Because the 
Kremlin realizes that our superiority in this field could also 
be the decisive factor in World War Three—it hasn't hap- 
pened, yet. 

The second major question confronting us on this Labor 
Day is how long would our American productive superiority 
last if the national economy is subjected to the “boom and 
bust” treatment of runaway inflation and subsequent deflation? 
To ask the question is to answer it. 

In recent months, the signs of inflation hav> been growing 
serious. For one thing, the cost of living hit an all-time high 
in July for the eleventh consecutive month. Industrial prices 
have been going up despite a three per cent drop in produc- 
tion since the beginning of the year and the stabilization 
of unit labor costs. 

Let me explain that term. It is true, of course, that wage 
rates have gone up and workers are receiving higher fringe 
benefits. But due to increased efficiency in production, the 
labor cost of the average industrial product has remained 
practically unchanged in the past five years. 

This is something the public seldom hears about. The big 
emphasis is always placed on allegations that employers are 
forced to keep boosting prices because they are required to 
pay higher and higher wages. That has been a convenient, 
but in most cases, an empty alibi. The real reason for higher 
prices can be found in the prevailing policies of management 
in regard to financing new plant and equipment and maintain- 
ing a high level of profit out of current income. 

It is not my purpose to try to win a one-sided argument 
by blaming the other fellow. The facts of our economic life 
and the true nature of the profit-wage relationship can be 
obtained without too much difficulty by independent and 
impartial study. That is what labor is seeking. The AFL-CIO 
has repeatedly urged Congress to undertake such a study. 

Thus far Congressional committees have limited their 
probes of the economic situation to the price situations in 
certain key industries and to the “hard money” policy of the 
present Administration. The AFL-CIO agrees that higher 
interest rates and tightening of credit is a short-sighted and 
mistaken way of fighting inflation. We can’t get anywhere 
by exchanging the dangers of inflation for the even greater 
dangers of deflation. Our objective should be a progressive 
economy. That means steadily increasing production which 
will create more jobs and make possible higher wages and 
profits without increasing consumer prices. 

It can be done—even though it may sound like a tall order. 
Our economy must expand to stay healthy. Millions of young 
people enter the labor market each year. There must be jobs 
for them—jobs resulting from the greater need of our 
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growing country for more production. New machinery, new 
methods, the advent of automation—all of these make it 
possible for industry to turn out a given product with less 
human labor. The savings should be shared. Management 
needs the incentive of high profits, labor deserves higher wage 
rates and shorter hours, the public should be accorded reduced 
or, at least, stabilized prices. 

Any other alternative could mean trouble. To freeze wages 
or lower them would dry up the source of mass purchasing 
power which keeps the wheels of industry turning and pro- 
vides the farmers with the demand for big crops. To freeze 
profits or to lower them would destroy any inducement to 
private capital and management to make new investments 
or to expand production. 

While these economic problems cause us great concern, it 
would be a mistake to overemphasize the dangers posed by 
the future without acknowledging the favorable aspects of 
the present situation. The celebration of Labor Day this year 
is made brighter in many millions of American hgmes by 
the fact that more men and women are employed a} higher 
wages and under better working conditions than ever before 
in the history of our country. 

The mission of the trade union movement is not only to 
keep things that way but to make them even better. That's 
why unions are in business. Our reason for existence is to 
help the workers of this country obtain a fair share of the 
wealth they produce and to build a better life for themselves 
and their families. 

To say that the trade union movement is an idealistic as 
well as a practical institution is to state the exact truth. The 
record will show that organized labor in its seventy-six years 
of existence has fought for every good cause from free edu- 
cation for children to social security, that it has pioneered in 
new programs that! have benefitted all the American people, 
not merely union members. The record will also show that 
the high standard of living the American people enjoy today 
is due in no small measure to the constant struggle of or- 
ganized labor for better conditions. 

It is because of this great record that the public—yes, the 
friends of labor—are shocked by the disclosures of corruption 
and racketeering in certain unions that have been made by 
the McClellan Committee. 

Less than two years ago, at the founding convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, there was written into our new Constitution 
this fundamental trade-union law: 

“It is a basic principle of this Federation that it.must be 
and remain free from any and all corrupt influences.” 

The leaders of the AFL-CIO intend to carry out that 
responsibility in lett. and spirit with the powers invested 
in us by the Constitution. We don’t, of course, have police 
powers. We cannot subpoena witnesses or bank records. But 
we can and we will expel from our ranks organizations that 
are found by public investigatory bodies to be substantially 
influenced in the conduct of their affairs by corrupt elements 
or individuals. 

So far as we are concerned, there is no room in the labor 
movement for those who betray their trust, for those who 
embezzle union funds for their personal enrichment, for 
those who make common cause with gangsters and racketeers, 
for those whose shameful misdeeds serve to bring the entire 
trade union movement into disrepute. 

The American people can count upon the AFL-CIO to help 
in the exposure of any corruption that may exist. We will 
act against such corruption to the fullest extent of the au- 
thority outlined in the AFL-CIO Constitution. We will also 
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support the enactment of whatever legislation is mecessary to 
protect the funds of our membership and to correct abuses 
that adversely affect the public interest 

But let me make it crystal-clear that the AFL-CIO will 
fight to the last ditch against any attempt by enemies of 
labor in Congress to capitalize on the investigation for the 
purpose of fastening further restrictive legislation upon the 
entire trade union movement 

While we must expect such attempts will be made, I am 
confident they will not succeed, for the majority of the 
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members of Congress, like the majority of the American 
people, realize that you can’t hurt the free trade union move- 
ment without severe damage to the nation itself. 

To the 15 million American working men and women who 
make up the AFL-CIO I offer this solemn assurance—your 
labor movement is acting promptly and vigorously to clean 
house. The trade union movement will emerge from this 
trying period stronger than ever before and better equipped 
to carry on the good fight for peace, economic progress and 
human betterment. 


What Would 250,006,000 European 
“Neutralists’”’ Do To U.S.A.? 


OUR POLICY IN EUROPE MUST BE CHANGED 
By DR. NORBERT N. EINSTEIN, Economic Consultant and Lecturer on Foreign Affairs, Sam Francisco, California 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, Jume 14, 1957 


AVING BEEN for some year preoccupied mainly 
with kraals of Africa, the deserts of the Middle East 
and the Kremlin snake pit, I am gratified to find 

myself once again in my own back yard—Europe. But unlike 
the occasional visitor, I cannot be blinded by the delight of 
French cuisine and other pleasures, Spanish churches, 
quaint Swiss villages, the rolling hills of Tuscany, Britain's 
pleasant countryside and the Black Forest and my own Lake 
Constance. Even if I had been there lately this couldn’t be a 
travelogue, or as so often a confirmation of what I tried to 
find there, or acceptance of the views of the cab driver and the 
desk clerk as a cross-section view of a continent and the 
influence it should have on our policy. 

My theme is more basic. What Would 250,000,000 Euro- 
pean ‘Neutralists’ Do to U. S. A.? Thus, we must examine 
whether there is any possibility of Western Europe becoming 
neutralis-—by which I mean blindness to Soviet aggressions 
and pious, hyprocritical and unceasing criticism of Western 
faults. So this is a question of the interchange of our security 
and the reliability of our friends and vice versa. What could 
happen to us in Europe and what could happen to Europe 
here. Questions that must be answered from the standpoint 
of our over-all position. 

The two major problems facing the nation at present are: 
|) how to keep government spending from equalling each 
year all of the rise in revenue generated by economic growth? 
The problem is closely connected with arms expenditure and 
foreign aid, both have reached a critical phase of domestic 
and foreign differences—and 
) does our foreign policy deter or lead to global war? 

The two problems are inter-related but my assignment 
concerns only problem number two. 

While I am speaking here, the State Department's number 
two man, Christian Herter, after ten years, is again addressing 
Harvard in a commencement address. As I do not belong 
o the fraternity, I am unable to snatch a speech from the 
writer's desk prior to its delivery, I can only assume that 
Mr. Herter, who might very well speak as the future Secretary 
of State, will dovetail the achievements of ten years ago 
with the requirements of the hour, and it is therefore a good 
moment to ask on what points we missed out in our picture 
of world affairs ten years ago as compared with what we 
believe the picture to be now? Ten years from now the 
views of today might sound just as unreal. 

We believed after the war: 1) the world will develop 





along more or less conventional roads, the main task to be 
the reconstruction of physical losses; 2) the Soviet Union 
remains a post-war ally; 3) Europe's weakness is economic 
not political; 4) the United Nations is a peace-guaranteeing 
body ruled by the Veto Club which will use the privilege 
only against the aggressor not by the aggressor; 5) the colonia! 
areas are without alarming ground swells. 

It is in this light and considering these factors together 
that our policy in Europe must now be changed. The argument 
that our realization of our errors is hindsight cannot be 
accepted in the light of what we know mow and our leaders 
knew then. 

During the war there were alarming differences with 
Russia; the colonial issues were pressing even during the 
hostilities and to mention only one such area, the Ibn 
Saud-Roosevelr meeting hinted at all the difficulties since 
experienced in the Middle East. These facts were unknown 
to the mam in the street. 

But our beliefs of the time had resulted in wrong con- 
clusions: 

1) that we do mot need Europe because of a stability in the 
world power distribution between Russia and the United 
States; 

2) that we do need Europe as the center of great world 
empires; 

3) that we do mot need Europe because of our atomic weapons 
monopoly; 

4) that Europe’s weakness was economic and not political; 

5) that we need Europe because of the increasing importance 
of Africa and the Middle East—while it was just our as- 
sociation with Europe which became the main source of our 
weakness in these continents. 

That things are not worse is due to the fact that we some- 
times did the right things for the wrong reasons. 

The United States was more or less geared to the policies 
of Great Britain. The Eisenhower administration continued 
this to a slightly lesser degree but three differences arose, 
none of them of lesser importance: 
|) our pressure towards European military, economic and 
political integration, not only for reasons of philosophy but 
also to strengthen Europe in the interests of the common 
cause, led to ‘Dulles’ expression of “agonizing reappraisal 
of relations. But Dulles’ threat sounds much milder today 
than when it was delivered. 

2) colonialism: Independence of Asian countries and 
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progress toward independence in British Africa and French 
North Africa led to manifold embarrassment to U. S. foreign 
policy and culminated in the Suez crisis. 

3) Red China—both recognition and trade. There is so 
much confusion about this issue that I cannot hope to add 
to it by these simple thoughts. 

In the last pre-war year, the total trade between what we 
call now the free world and the Soviet bloc amounted to 
about three billion dollars; it is now down to two billion 
dollars. This is a small fraction of total foreign trade. China's 
is even smaller. In the meantime, free world trade has in- 
creased immensely and the Soviet bloc has absorbed its 
exchangeable goods, chiefly raw materials and food, for their 
own requirements. The ills of Europe cannot be cured by 
trade with the Reds. We must not take part in any increased 
trade—whether in war goods or items not directly so classified 
—that would strengthen the faltering Chinese economy to the 
extent that they might start again their war-making adven- 
tures. 

To all these difficulties must be added the uncertainty of 
the disarmament future. With a neglect of comparatively 
harmless weapons and concentration on the destructive ones 
brush fire wars might become atomic. What this means is best 
exemplified by this fact: Since the invention of gunpowder 
until the first Hiroshima bomb, the destructive index: rose 
from one to eight, then in one leap to a hundred thousand 
and now it has probably reached ten million. In other words, 
it is now 100 times greater than when the Hiroshima bomb 
was dropped. 

This together with the fact that it is cautious to assume 
that the Soviet Union will keep up with our advances has 
made the disarmament problem into the most imperative of 
our time, but we are still far apart: Disarmament without 
inspection is unacceptable to us. On the other hand, although 
the burden of arming is heavy, they only try to reach an 
agreement by pretending an inspectibility which they do 
not offer. In addition to this, we have to view the whole 
problem. The solution must not be directly opposed to 
the interests of our allies. 

Should—and will—the alliance with Europe in these con- 
flicting circumstances remain the keystone of our foreign 
policy? The U. S. S. R.’s chief objectives are to destroy our 
alliances and therefore force us out of the advance bases, not 
so much to gain military advantage but to facilitate what 
they call peaceful co-existence—which in Soviet lingo means 
using everything short of World War III. We might call 
it competitive satellization. 

Our official pronouncements do not admit any doubts as 
to the unchangeable «alliances. Whenever doubts are raised 
here or in Europe, they are immediately denied. This is 
somewhat complicated by the fact that here European con- 
servatives are more popular than socialists and in Europe 
our Democrats more than Republicans. Only President Eisen- 
hower does not fit into this pattern. Sources hostile to the 
present administration claim that the weakened alliance is the 
result of European disappointment with our foreign policy. 
But even on this point, the views of Truman and Stevenson 
cancel each other out. If there is real disturbance in Europe, 
it is about the possibility that the United States is re-evaluat- 
ing the European alliances in the light of the new power 
distribution in the world. In retrospect we see that our 
attitude in the Suez crisis recognized this power change and 
cannot be dismissed merely as bad judgment or a whim or 
an attack of moral self-righteousness, even if we now do 
everything to heal the wounds. 

There are, in my opinion, undisclosed and embryonic 
signs of a possible change. Our allies fear that the compulsion 
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of avoiding war justifies us in settlements of international 
disputes which might adversely influence the present alliances, 
that to us this is becoming an age which we could call 
“pacifism for military reasons” as contrasted with a pacifism 
based on moral grounds. Our allies have a right to ask 
Where is the U. S. defense perimeter now? It was Europe 
therefore, Marshall Plan and NATO. It was Korea and 
Formosa—therefore, SEATO. It was the Middle East—there 
fore, the Baghdad Pact. Are these still as meaningful as they 
seemed only a short time ago or is the compulsion to come 
to terms on atomic elimination overpowering? It is not now 
elimination by but of atomic weapons. All the security pacts 
could be simply pacts but offer no security. For no way of 
inspecting or detecting nuclear stockpiles has yet been an- 
nounced. 

So far there has been little disagreement in the U. S. on 
two issues: our interest in Europe and our attitude to Red 
China. On Europe the attitude so far has not been in step 
with the unavoidable effects of Europe's power losses. Closely 
connected with this is a possible change of our attitude 
towards Red China. That country is the strongest of the 
Bandung Powers and thereby of two-thirds of the world 
population. As we still ignore the importance of Bandung, 
no wonder we disregard this point. This is not to say that we 
should establish a new policy toward Red China on her terms. 

Some, of course, call Knowland’s views—what is the word? 
—"“unimaginative”, but if it were left to their imagination, 
we would have no choice in the matter. People who speak 
so much about the four freedoms forget this one. The freedom 
of choice is one of our most valuable assets. 

To make a wrong decision when you are strong is one 
thing but even more pitiful if you know the right decision 
and are too weak to put it into effect. We should therefore 
use our full strength but never over-extend it. 

So now we carry the white man’s burden—and that in 
cludes Europe. This is one of the reasons we cannot ex- 
clusively or even overwhelmingly work for, identify ourselves, 
protect and be associated with Europe alone. Our relations 
with Europe are indestructible only if we lead as our strength 
demands. For Europe's shrinking process is not eruptive but 
evolutionary. 

We can already conclude this: 1) It was right in 1947, 
in an explosive situation and just in time, to step in with 
the Marshall Plan; 2) It was wrong to let allied European 
production run away at a time of uncertain markets when 
Germany and Japan were returning as competitors; the 
pressure for more trade with the Reds is a consequence; 3) 
It was right to prevent Greece and Turkey from becoming 
Communist but wrong not to see this in connection with the 
total Middle East development; 4) It was right to help many 
countries to independence but wrong not to foresee the 
consequential influence on power distribution and to prepare 
for it inside and outside the U. N. 

Among our many omissions, we have neglected an allied 
approach to economic world problems. In all these years, we 
have not had an economic conference: The permanent re- 
quirements of Europé have never been submitted to an inter 
national over-all study within the free world. We have been 
as timid in economic thinking as we have occasionally been 
decisive politically. 

Classical protectionism is water over the Hoover dam 
just as complete free trade is long in coming. Here as in almost 
everything else, we must look for a compromise that helps 
Europe to live without causing America to die. 

The expectation that new countries now independent from 
Europe will continue to be linked with it exclusively or 
predominantly will prove a dangerous illusion. Europe will 
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be able to trade with these countries in a competitive market 
but colonialism by remote control or refined or purely in 
the economic field cannot be re-established, and the Italian 
Consu! Genétal’s dream of Eurafrica is as little enduring as 
any colonial concept of the Kaiser, of Hitler, Cecil Rhodes 
or Maréchal Lyautey. 

Europe by a single mar\ct at home will have to raise 
consumption but otherwise will have to face the icy winds 
of competitive international trade in, I hope, a better or- 
ganized free world. 

It is far from true that all the differences are between the 
United States and Europe as a whole, that there is a united 
Europe versus the big bad wolf Dulles. There is more under- 
standing between Washington and Bonn, Brussels, Oslo, yes— 
even Madrid and Belgrade, than at times with Downing 
Street and the Quai d'Orsay. But this is also reflected in inter- 
European differences, particularly in European relations with 
Britain. The fundamental change in Britain's defense plans 
caused MacMillan’s trip to Bonn to reassure Germany and 
Adenauer's trip to the U. S. to receive support. 

Now as to neutralism: whatever our orientation may be 
in the future, thoughtful Europeans defy neutralism because 
our actions are clearly contrasted with Soviet intentions. In 
addition, as long as the coid war lasts and Europe fears 
Russia, the leading powers of Europe will not by their own 
free will lessen their bonds with us. Without our strength 
in the military field, they are easy prey; without our economic 
superiority they will depend on unreliable factors at a time 
when world trends move against them. Inter-European 
economic progress at best moves slowly. Our strength was 
never better demonstrated than in the hopeless European 
situation of last winter when we were able to save Europe 
from her own folly. Of course, there are many uncertainties. 
What is going to happen if the next German Chancellor is 
Ollenhauer and Britain's Prime Minister, Gaitskell? Will 
they be prisoners of their platform promises? 

It should be a deterrent that neutralism has become widely 
disillusioned. Informed people no longer equate it with Swiss 
age-old and scrupulously fair policy of neutrality. India’s 
ambition as a neutralist leader caused her to lose out to 
Red China. Nasser was encouraged by neutralism but his 
interpretation has convinced others to give it up, even fellow 
Arabs. 

Still we shouldn't take it lightly. European neutrality—let 
‘lone neutralism—would still mean the fulfiliment of the basic 
Soviet objective to smash our alliance agreements. Neutralism 
would go further: it would mean the shifting of European 
voices and U. N. votes to the side of the Communist bloc 
while pretending impartiality. How this might affect our 
Latin American friends, with their traditional European ties, 
is conjectural. Our cause in the world battle of opinions would 
be importantly weakened. On issue after issue—disarmament 
or H-bomb fallout or Soviet subversion in some new spot— 
we would find the cards stacked against us. And there would 
be other subtle favors to the Soviet Union too numerous to 
mention. 

But even assuming Russia gains a European neutrality—and 
not neutralism—if successful in this traditionally full-fledged 
unfavorable area, she would find it much easier elsewhere. 
Forcing us out of the advanced bases would not necessarily 
lead to atomic war although in the area of Africa it could 
easily cut us off from our uranium sources and make possible 
a perhaps one-sided atomic war. 

One other danger: the neglect of conventional armament 
and concentration on atomic weapons by more and more 
countries might lead the brush fire war of the past to become 
the atomic war of the furure. But war or no war, for America 
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to be forced out of Europe or other parts of the world would 
facilitate Soviet use of all the paraphernalia of subversion. 
In this situation the Soviets could gain the control of Europe's 
industrial potential and our main advantage, the quantitative 
and qualitative superiority of industrial production, could 
vanish. We can prevent this only by making the stay of 
Europe as an active partner in the free world attractive. This 
can be only by two-way arrangement. 

There cannot be European exclusivity in our global position. 
The idea of Europe-Firsters is dead. With all the assistance 
Europe has received and will always get in times of emer- 
gency, we must economize our help. The undercurrent is 
so strong that even the fabulous prestige of the President 
can hardly save our foreign aid program, and would be even 
stronger if Europe were still highly dependent on our aid. 
But whatever the volume of global help, it must be spent 
with the care of an already overextended economy. We have 
many duties: to secure the inviolability of the Americas; to 
have friendly economic relations with the increasingly inde- 
pendent areas; to feed our fast rising raw material require- 
ments; we need relations with 81 member states of the 
United Nations where our commanding influence even in 
the General Assembly is less secure than in earlier U. N. days. 

In the complex constellation of open hostility, friendly 
and unfriendly neutrals, and fence sitters, our margin of 
safety is too small to risk loss of the active cooperation of 
Europe. . 

But our friendship with Europe must not chain us to 
unacceptable causes although any western form of colonialism 
is far preferable to Soviet exploitation. 

This is what Khrushchev should be asked about instead of 
allowing him to speculate when his Kingdom cometh to us. 
His optimism might be understandable if based on the recently 
Soviet sponsored publication, “History of the United States.” 
After forty years of Communism it is still impossible to 
improve the diet of the Russian or to increase his per-capita 
living space by one square inch. 

In a discussion between a Russian and an American, Ivan 
claimed for Russia all the world’s technical, industrial and 
artistic achiévements. When the American couldn’t stand it 
any longer he stated, “You forgot one.” “Which one?” “Adam 
and Eve were Russians.” Ivan was surprised, flattered but still 
doubtful so the American offered to prove it: “Adam and Eve 
had nothing to wear, one apple to share, and believed them- 
selves in Paradise.” 

The Europeans are not gullible enough to accept Com- 
munism even if they subscribe to Socialism. However, the 
strong urge of this country for a more independent policy 
will bring great challenges. Not to give up all the advantages 
derived from our association with Western Europe, and at 
the same time to disentangle ourselves when we believe that 
they are wrong is a Herculean task. In my honest opinion, it 
can be done only if it works both ways. 

This might be felt already in Britain where the reaction 
to their own first atomic explosion was both pride in their 
technological achievement and a symbol of greater British 
independence. With the smaller European non-colonial 
powers, some of the difficulties do not exist. As a matter 
of fact, one of the reasons given for Germany's meteoric 
recovery was that she has no colonies now. Economically 
speaking, the weakest spots are France, Italy and Spain. 

If I have any message at all, it is this: the complexity of 
world problems and our place in it should’ prevent our 
relations with Europe from becoming based on preponderance, 
dependence, subservience and inferiority complexes, arrogance 
or servility. There can be complete independence and pride 
of achievement, both mutual and separate. 
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CHARLES S. RHYNE 


Unpredictable Clio has bestowed on us a role far wider 
and greater than to be a European outpost and our influence 
is still growing while the European powers have to call back 
or liquidate or share their positions. None of the empires 
can be rebuilt—neither the Roman, the Ottoman, nor the 
British. But as I do not believe in the simplicity of foreign 
issues, I cannot give short answers. Confusing and perplexing 
answers are the true signs of a professional approach. 

Foreign policy trends are difficult to detect; they consist 
chiefly of vagaries and contradictions—if you want to rely 
on predictions you must be satisfied with the Drew Pearson 
brand—to predict past events inaccurately. Foreign policies 
are further complicated by human frailties. 
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Sometimes we are naive in our approach. The Germans 
wanted to be feared, the British to be respected, the Indians 
admired, the French to be left alone, the Russians to mystify 
and we want to be loved. This cannot be attained by a world 
power and we must be satisfied with being unpopular but 
strong. 

A well-known ambassador recently said, “A diplomat is 
a person who tries to solve complicated problems which 
would never have arisen if there had bey no diplomats.” In 
this sense, we could do with fewer diplor. _.. But not without 
this word by Santayana: “Those who will not learn from 
history, are condemned to repeat it.” 


Individual Freedom Under Law ___. 


TO SERVE AND PRESERVE THE IDEAL OF MAGNA CARTA 
By CHARLES S. RHYNE, President-Elect, American Bar Association 


Delivered at the presentation of the American Bar Association's Monument Commemorating the Sealing of Magna Carta 
in 1215, Runnymede Meadow, England, July 28, 1957 


E MEET at Runnymede representing the legal 

profession of two great nations to commemorate 

one of legal history's most momentous events, the 
sealing of the Magna Carta in 1215. 

Much of the language of Magna Carta seems curious to 
us today and alien to the Twentieth Century. But some of 
its words still move and inspire us. Men still rely upon the 
Great Charter’s solemn promise that “To no one will we sell, 
to no one will we refuse or delay, right or justice” and that 
powerful provision that no freeman is to be proceeded against 
except by “The law of the land.” These words are revered 
and cherished by the people of the United States as well as 
by the people of the British Commonwealth. For both of us 
they are the taproot xf our way of life. Thus, the Constitution 
of the United States assures every citizen that the government 
cannot deprive him of his life, liberty, or property except 
by “due process of law.” Our Supreme Court has declared 
that the words “due process of law” are equivalent to the 
words “law of the land” in the Magna Carta. (Twining v. 
New Jersey, 211 U. S. 78, 100.) 

In the broad sweep of history Magna Carta has been more 
important for its implications than for its specific provisions. 
When King John sealed the Magna Carta he assented to a 
principle which is basic to the constitution of every state 
in which men are free—the principle that the law, and not 
the state, is supreme, that every man has natural rights even 
as against the King. The struggle to establish the rule of 
law did not begin at Runnymede, nor was it ended there. 
Tyranny did not disappear with the sealing of the Magna 
Carta; indeed it has not disappeared yet. But Runnymede was 
a turning point; it established a precedent which the English 
people were never to forget and which tyrants were to forget 
at their peril. “Magna Carta,” Lord Coke was to declare in 
the 17th Century, “is such a fellow that he will have no 
sovereign.” 

This monument to our joint heritage of freedom under 
law is a gift from the entire American legal profession. A 
solid cross-section of all American lawyers—heirs in common 
to the blessings of freedom and democracy—participated in 
this timely enterprise. It is most fitting that we make such a 
presentation, since the Great Charter embodies the first 
effective written statement of that concept of individual 
liberty under law which is basic to Anglo-American juris- 
prudence. 


Magna Carta was sealed 392 : ears before three smal! vessels 
put 104 souls ashore at Jamestown to break ground for the 
first permanent English settlement in what is now the United 
States. Yet the Great Charter is an important part of American 
history. We know that the framers of our constitutions, both 
Federal and State, did not originate any of the major restraints 
and limitations upon the three cardinal branches of our gov- 
ernments, nor the basic guaranties of civil liberties and 
individual rights contained therein. These we owe, rather, 
to the gradual development, in England, of principles which 
can be traced back to the Great Charter sealed here at 
Runnymede. 

Mere mention of Magna Carta stirs the Anglo-American 
pulse like a battle cry against oppression and tyranny. From 
generation to generation its pledges of liberties and rights, 
constantly repeated, have been a powerful force in the forma- 
tion of national character. From it, more than from any other 
single source, we draw our shared tradition of fundamental 
and inalienable rights and liberties common to all men. 
Those thousands of American lawyers who have contributed 
to this memorial did so in the realization that every American 
citizen would be less than he is but for the privileges of 
Magna Carta. 

The World today is at a crucial point in the struggle 
between freedom and tyranny. On the one side are those who 
stand in the tradition of Magna Carta and defend the right 
of men to be free. On the other stand the forces of darkness 
who would deny freedom and exalt the State.“This monument 
dramatizes the fundamental difference between our system of 
government, with its recognition of individual rights, and 
the Communist system, which denies such rights. This is 
the basic difference between Communism and the Free World 
we hold to the principle of individual human right as the 
inherent right of every man, while Communism rejects that 
concept and would destroy it. 

Wherever Communism prevails, the very existence of 
freedom under law is aggressively denied. All life, all govern 
ment, all law, and whatever justice there may be, is sub- 
ordinated to the concept of a supreme State, vested with all 
power, to which every individual owes complete obedience, 
and against which no person may lay a demand or raise 
a defense based on any asserted right not granted by the 
all-powerful State. 

There are men today—sincere men, some of them perhaps 
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even great men—who love freedom but who are so blinded 

by what they call the “rampant materialism” of the western 
world that they profess to see no great difference between 
what this monument represents and what Communism repre- 
sents. That difference is measured by the phrase: Freedom 
under law. 

What do we mean by freedom under law? We mean a 
great deal more, surely, than mere obedience to written laws. 
We mean acknowledgment of the fact that there are moral 
limitations on civil power. We mean that human beings have 
rights, as human beings, which are superior to what may 
be thought to be the rights of the state, or of society. This 
is the truth which all men of good will must some day see. 
It is the truth exemplified in the Magna Carta and in the 
American Declaration of Independence and Bill of Rights. 
This is the truth to which we must cling, the truth we must 
never permit to become trite with dull repetition, the truth 
we must proclaim and proclaim again until it echoes and re- 
echoes not only in that half of the World which is free, but 
also in that half of the World which is enslaved. This is the 
truth which is the crux of our heritage of freedom, which 
has made mighty nations of both Britain and America, the 
truth which is at once the sword and the shield of the Free 
World in its battle against the alien tyranny of Communism. 

Freedom can be won only in struggle; and once won, 
no matter how ably recorded in writing for posterity, it can 
never be assured to any new generation not willing to fight 
for it. When freedom becomes ingrained in the civilization 
of a people, when they understand it, cherish it, and guard it, 
when their institutions bespeak it and their daily lives are 
guided by it, when they love it more than life and covet it 
not merely for themselves but for each other, then only is it 
truly theirs. 

Mere love of country will not suffice without understanding 
devotion to its true ideals. Compromise between what we 
know is good and what we know is evil is wholly evil, and 
can produce no good. Each generation that would pass on to 
its children the heritage of freedom must be honestly and 
intelligently ready to live, or to die, for human liberty. It 
must count no personal ambition, no private gain, no popular 
cause or national slogan for a single instant more important 
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than the freedom of man. 

We honor here an idea; not the idea of a man, but the 
idea of a people, and an idea for all people; the idea of a 
permanent law of the land preserving and safeguarding the 
fundamental rights and liberties of every individual. 

We Americans thank God and England for the origin and 
development of that body of law and those principles of 
government which were the foundation and have been the 
inspiration of America’s legal system and of the great basic 
guaranties of individual liberty and self-determination which 
underlie our Constitutional structure. 

It is in the spirit of perpetual union with you to serve and 
preserve the ideal of Magna Carta that American lawyers 
offer this monument as a token of reverence for our joint 
heritage of freedom under law. It is our earnest desire that 
this ceremony may be seen and understood throughout the 
whole World as encompassing not merely the dedication of 
a monument but also the re-dedication mf the people of two 
great nations to the principles which have made and kept 
them free. Then will this monument stand forever as a 
symbolic beacon to summon all enslaved peoples toward 
the freedom that can be theirs. The ultimate goal of all 
people in all nations must be peace in freedom under the 
rule of law, which means a peace embodying the principles 
of the Great Charter we honor here today. May God grant us 
the wisdom and leadership to move steadily toward this goal 
with all possible speed. 

This simple monument of Portland Stone was designed 
by Sir Edward Maufe, one of England’s most renowned 
architects, to harmonize with the natural beauty of this 
setting. We are most pleased and gratified with his beautiful 
creation, which we are assured will last for more than 1,000 
years. As Chairman of the American Bar Association's Com- 
mittee to commemorate Magna Carta, on behalf of the people 
of America, acting through our legal profession, I hereby 
present it to you who represent the legal profession and 
the people of England and the great Commonwealth of 
Nations. In doing so we dedicate this monument to our joint 
heritage of individual freedom under law and to the hope 
that this great idea and ideal of Magna Carta will in the near 
future be extended to all mankind. 


Cross Of Blindness 


OUR PLACE IN THE COMMUNITY 


By JACOBUS tenBROEK, President, National Federation of the Blind, Chairman, Department of Speech, University of 
California, Berkeley, California, Member of the California State Board of Social Welfare 


Delivered at the Banquet of the Annual Convention, New Orleans, Louisiana, July 6, 1957 


N THE SHORT 17 years since our founding of the 

National Federation of the Blind, we have grown from 

a handful of men and women scattered over seven states 

to a federation of 43 state affiliates. The first convention of 

the NFB in 1940 was attended by 12 or 15 persons—our 

convention last year had a registration of 705 from every 
corner of the union. 

That is rapid organizational growth by any yardstick. Who 
are these people of the National Federation of the Blind? 
What is the purpose that has led them to self-organization in 
such numbers, and unites them now with such apparent dedi- 
cation and enthusiasm? 

It is not enough, I think, to answer that the members of 
the NFB are drawn together by their common interest in the 


welfare of the blind; for many of the sighted share that, too. 
Nor is it sufficient to say that we are united only because we 
are blind; many who are affiliated with agencies for the blind 
have that characteristic also. It is fundamental to the unique- 
ness of our group that we are the only nation-wide organiza- 
tion for the blind which is also of the blind. The composition 
of the NFB, indeed, is living testimony to the fact—unfortu- 
nately not yet accepted by society as a whole—that the blind 
are capable of self-organization: which is to say, of leading 
themselves, of directing their own destiny. 

Yet this is still only half the truth, only a part of the char- 
acteristic which defines our Federation and provides its reason 
for being. Our real distinction from other organizations in 
the field of blind welfare lies in the social precept and personal 
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JACOBUS tenBROEK 


conviction which are the motive source of our activity and 
the wellspring of our faith. The belief that we who are blind 
are normal human beings sets us sharply apart from other 
groups designed to aid the blind. We have all the typical and 
ordinary range of talents and techniques, attitudes and aspira- 
tions. Our underlying assumption is not—as it is with some 
other groups—the intrinsic helpessness and everlasting de- 
pendency of those who happen to lack sight, but rather their 
innate capacity to nullify and overrule this disability—to find 
their place in the community—with much the same degree of 
success and failure to be found among the general population. 

Perhaps I can best document this thesis of the normality of 
the blind with a random sample of the occupations represented 
at Our national convention a year ago in San Francisco. Among 
the blind delegates in attendance, there were: 3 blind physi- 
cists engaged in experimental work for the United States 
Government. There was one blind chemist also doing experi- 
mental work for the national government. There were 2 uni- 
versity instructors of the rank of full professor, a number of 
other college instructors of various ranks, and several blind 
teachers of sighted students in primary and secondary grades 
in the public schools. There were 13 lawyers, most in private 
practice, 2 employed as attorneys by the United States Gov- 
ernment, one serving as the chairman of a state public service 
commission, one serving as a clerk to a state chief justice. 
There were 3 chiropractors, one osteopath, 10 secretaries, 17 
factory workers, one shoemaker, one cab dispatcher, one book- 
mender, one appliance repairman, 4 telephone switchboard 
Operators, numerous businessmen in various businesses, 5 
musicians, 30 students, many directors and workers in pro- 
grams for the blind, and 61 housewives. 

At any other convention there would be nothing at all 
remarkable about this broad cross-section of achievement and 
ability; it is exactly what you would expect to find at a gather- 
ing of the American Legion or the Exalted Order of Elks, 
or at a town meeting in your community. Anywhere else, that 
is, but at a convention of the blind. It never ceases to surprise 
the public that a blind man may be able to hold his own in 
business, operate a farm successfully, argue a brief in a court 
of law, teach a class of sighted students, or conduct experi- 
ments in a chemistry lab. It comes as a shock to the average 
person to discover that the blind not only can but do perform 
as well as the next man in all the normal and varied callings 
of the community. 

But this “shock of recognition,” on the part of many people, 
too easily gives way to a mood of satisfaction and an attitude 
of complacency. After all, if the blind are so capable, so suc- 
cessful and so independent what is al! the fuss about? Where 
is the need for all this organization and militant activity? Why 
can’t the blind let well enough alone? 

These are reasonable questions, surely, and deserve a rea- 
soned answer. I believe that the answer may best be given by 
reciting a list of sixteen specific events which have taken place 
recently in various parts of the country. The events are: 

1. A blind man (incidentally a distinguished educator and 
citizen of his community) was denied a room in a well- 
known YMCA in New York City—wot on the ground that 
his appearance betokened inability to pay, which it did not; 
not on the ground that he had an unsavory reputation, which 
!. did not; mot on the ground that his behavior was or was 
likely to be disorderly, which it was not—but on the ground 
that he was blind. 

2. A blind man was rejected as a donor by the blood bank 
in his city—not on the ground that his blood was not red; 
mot on the ground that his blood was watery, defective in 
corpuscles or diseased; mot on the ground that he would be 
physically harmed by the loss of the blood—but on the ground 
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that he was blind. 

3. A blind man (in this case a successful lawyer with an 
established reputation in his community) was denied the 
rental of a safety-deposit box by his bank—wot on the ground 
that he was a well-known bank robber; no# on the ground that 
he had nothing to put in it; mot on the ground that he couldn't 
pay the rental price—but on the ground that he was blind. 

4. A blind man was rejected for jury duty in a California 
city—mnot on the ground of mental incompetence; not on the 


ground of moral irresponsibility; mot on the ground that he 
would not weigh the evidence impartially and come to a just 
verdict—but on the ground that he was blind. 

5: A blind college student majoring in education was 
denied permission to perform practice teaching by a state 


university—not on the ground that her academic record was 
poor; mot on the ground that she had not satisfied the pre 
requisites; mot on the ground that she lacked the educational 
or personal qualifications—but on the ground that she was 
blind. 

6. A blind applicant for public employment was denied 
consideration by a State Civil Service Commission—not on 
the ground that he lacked the education or experience speci- 
fications; mot on the ground that he was not of good moral 
character; mot on the ground that he lacked the residence or 
citizenship requirements—but on the ground that he was blind 

7. A blind woman was refused a plane ticket by an airline 
—not on the ground that she couldn’t pay for her ticket;— 
not on the ground that her heart was weak and couldn't stand 
the excitement; mot on the ground that she was a carrier of 
contagion—but on the ground that she was blind. 

8. A blind machinist was declared ineligible for a position 
he had already held for five years. This declaration was the 
result of a routine medical examination. It came on the heels 
of his complete clearance and reinstatement on the job fol- 
lowing a similar medical finding the year before. These deter- 
minations were made—mnot on the ground of new medical 
evidence showing that he was blind, for that was known all 
along; mot on the ground that he could not do the job which 


‘he had successfully performed for five years with high ratings; 


not on the ground of any factor related to his employment— 
they were made on the ground that he was blind. 

9. A blind high school student who was a duly qualified 
candidate for student body president was removed from the 
list of candidates by authority of the principal and faculty of 
the school—mot on the ground that he was an outside infil- 
trator from some other school; mot on the ground that he 
was on probation; not on the ground that he was not loyal 
to the principles of the United States Constitution—but on 
the ground that he was blind. 

10. Travelers’ Insurance Company, in its standard policy 
issued to cover trips on railroads, expressly exempts the blind 
from coverage—not on the ground that there is statist'cal or 
actuarial evidence that blind travelers are more prone to acci- 
dents than sighted travelers are; mot on the ground that suit- 
cases or fellow passengers fall on them more often; not on 
the ground that trains carrying blind passengers are more 
likely to be wrecked unless it is the engineer who is blind— 
but solely on the ground of blindness. Many, if not most, 
other insurance companies selling other forms of insurance 
either will not cover the blind or increase the premium. 

11. A blind man, who had been a successful justice court 
and police court judge in his community for eleven years, ran 
for the position of superior court judge in the general election 
of 1956. During the campaign his opponents did not argue 
that he was ignorant of the law and therefore incompetent; or 
that he had been guilty of bilking widows and orphans; or 
that he lacked the quality of mercy. Almost the only argu 
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ment that they used against him was that he was blind. The 
voters, however, elected him handily. At the next session of 
the state legislature a bill was introduced disqualifying blind 
persons as judges. The organized blind of the state were able 
to modify this bill but nor to defeat it. 

12. More than sixty blind men and women—among them 
doctors, tuachers, businessmen and members of various profes- 
sions—were recently ordered by the building and safety 
authority of a large city to move out of their hotel-type living 
quarters. This was mot on the ground that they were pyroma- 
niacs and likely to start fires; not on the ground that they 
were delinquent in their rent; mot on the ground that they 
disturbed their neighbors with riotous living—but on the 
ground that as blind people they were subject to the code pro- 
visions regarding the “bed-ridden, ambulatory and helpless;” 
that anyone who is legally blind must live in an institution- 
type building—with all the rooms on the ground floor, with 
no stairs at the end of halls, with hard, fire-proof furniture, 
with chairs and smoking-stands lined up along the wall “so 
they won't fall over them.” 

13. The Education Code of one of our states provides that 
deaf, dumb, and blind children may be sent at state expense 
to a school for the deaf, dumb, or blind, if they possess the 
following qualifications: (1) They are free from offensive 
or contagious diseases; (2) they have no parent, relative, 
guardian or nearest friend able to pay for their education; (3) 
that by reason of deafness, dumbness or blindness, they are 
disqualified from being taught ky the ordinary process of 
instruction or education. 

14. In a recent opinion the supreme court of one of the 
states held that a blind person who sought compensation for 
an injury due to an accident which he claimed arose out of 
and in the course of his employment by the state board of 
industries for the blind, was a ward of the state and therefore 
not entitled to compensation. The conception that blind shop- 
workers are wards of the state was overcome in another state 
only by a recent legislative enactment. : 

15. A biind person, duly convicted of a felony and sen- 
tenced to a state penitentiary, was denied parole when he 
became eligible therefor—mot on the ground that he had not 
served the required time; mot on the ground that his prison 
behavior nad been bad; not on the ground that he had not 
been rehabilitated—but on the ground that he was blind. 

16. A blind man who sat down at a gambling table in 
Reno, where such things are legal, was denied an opportunity 
to play—mot on the ground that he didn’t know the rules of 
the game; mot on the ground that he might cheat the dealer 
or the other players; mot on the ground that he didn’t have 
any money to lose—but on the ground that he was blind. 

These last two cases show that the blind are normal in every 
respect. 

What emerges from this set of events, is the age-old stere- 
otype of blindness as witlessness and helplessness. By virtue 
of this pervasive impression, a blind man is held to be incap- 
able of weighing the evidence presented at a trial or per- 
forming the duties of a teacher. He cannot take care of him- 
self in a room of his own, and is not to be trusted on a plane. 
A sightless person would not know what he has put into or 
removed from a safety-deposit box; and he has no right to 
employment in the public service. He must not even be per- 
mitted to continue on a job he has performed successfully for 
years. Even his blood cannot be given voluntarily for the com- 
MQa cause. 

Contrast these two lists—the one of the occupations repres- 
ented at the NFB convention; the other of the discriminatory 
activities—the first is a list of accomplishments of what the 
blind have done and therefore can do; the second is a list of 
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prohibitions of what the blind are thought incompetent to do 
and therefore are debarred from attempting. The first list 
refers to the physical disability of blindness. It demonstrates 
in graphic fashion how slight a disadvantage is the mere loss 
of sight to the mental capacity and vocational talent of the 
individual. The second list refers not to the disability. but to 
the handicap which is imposed upon the blind by others. The 
origin of the disability is plainly inside the blind person. The 
origin and responsibility for the handicap are just as plainly 
outside him—in the attitudes and preconceptions of the com- 
munity. 

Let me be very clear about this. I have no wish to minimize 
the character and extent of blindness as a disability. It is for 
all of us a constant nuisance and a serious inconvenience. To 
overcome it requires effort and patience and initiative and 
guts. It is mot compensated for, despite the fairy-tales to the 
contrary, by the spontaneous emergence of'a miraculous “sixth 
sense” or any other magical powers. It means nothing more or 
less than the loss of one of the five senses and a correspond- 
ingly greater reliance upon the four that remain—as well as 
upon the brain, the heart, and the spirit. 

It may be said that the discriminatory acts which I have 
cited, and others like them which are occurring all the time, 
simply do not reflect informed thought. They are occasional 
happenings, unpremeditated, irrational or accidental. Surely 
no one would justify them; no one would say that they rep- 
resent an accurate appraisal of the blind and of blindness. 

Well, let us see. Let us look at some pronouncements of 
presumably thoughtful and informed persons writing about 
the blind—~agency heads, educators, administrators, social 
workers, historians, psychologists and public officials. What 
do they have to say about the potentialities of the blind in 
terms of intellectual capacity, vocational talent, and psycho- 
logical condition? What do they report concerning the pros- 
pects for social integration on the basis of normality and eco- 
nomic advancement on the basis of talent? 

First, an educator. Here are the words of a prominent 
authority on the education of the blind, himself for thirty 
years a superintendent of a school for the blind. “It is wrong 
to start with the school,” this authority writes, “and to teach 
there a number of occupations that the blind can do, but to 
teach them out of relation to their practical and relative values. 
This is equivalent to attempting to create trades for the blind 
and then more or less angrily to demand that the world recog- 
nize the work and buy the product, whether useful or useless.” 
More than this, it is necessary to recognize the unfitness of the 
blind “as a class” for any sort of competition and therefore 
to afford them not only protection but monopoly wherever 
possible. Declaring that “it must be unqualifiedly conceded 
that there is little in an industrial way that a blind person 
can do at all that cannot be done better and more expeditiously 
by people with sight,” this expert considers that there are only 
two ways out: one being the extension of concessions and 
monopolies, and the other the designation of certain “pre- 
ferred” occupations for the blind—“leaving the battle of wits 
only to those select few that may be considered, and deter- 
mined to be, specially fit.” 

The conclusion that employment possibilities for the blind 
are confined, with only negligible exceptions, to the purview 
of sheltered workshops is contained in this set of “facts” 
about the blind which the same authority asserts are “generally 
conceded by those who have given the subject much thought:” 
“|... that the handcrafts in which the blind can do first-class 
work are very limited in number, with basketry, weaving, 
knitting, broom- and brush-making, and chair-caning as the 
most promising and most thoroughly tried out . . . that in 
these crafts the blind cannot enter into direct competition 
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with the seeing either in the quality of product or the amount 
turned out in a given time . . . that the crafts pursued by the 
blind may best be carried on in special workshops under the 
charge of government officials or trained officers of certain 
benevolent associations . . . that among the ‘higher’ callings 
piano-tuning and massage are, under favoring conditions such 
as prevail for masseurs in Japan, the fields offering the greatest 
chance of success, while the learned professions, including 
teaching, are on the whole only for those of very superior 
talent and, more particularly, very superior courage and deter- 
mination to win at all costs.” 

Second, an historian. The basis for this assessment, and its 
justification, have been presented in blunt and explicit lan- 
guage by a well-known historian of blindness and the blind 
in the United States. He says, “ . . . there exists in the com- 
munity a body of men who, by reason of a physical defect, 
namely, the loss of sight, are disqualified from engaging in 
the regular pursuits of men and who are thus largely rendered 
incapable of providing for themselves independently.” They 
are to be regarded as a “disabled and infirm fraction of the 
people” or, more specifically, as “sighted men in a dark room.” 
“Rather than let them drift into absolute dependence and be- 
come a distinct burden, society is to lend an appropriate help- 
ing hand” through the creation of sheltered, publicly. sub- 
sidized employment. ; 

Third, administrators. That this pessimistic appraisal of the 
range of talent among the blind has not been limited to the 


.schoolmen and historians may be shown by two succinct 


statements from wartime pamphlets produced by the Civil 
Service Commission in an effort to broaden employment 
opportunities for the physically disabled. “The blind,” it was 
found, “are especially proficient in manual occupations requir- 
ing a delicate sense of touch. They are well suited to jobs 
which are repetitious in nature.” Again: “The placement of 
persons who are blind presents various special problems. 
Small groups of positions in sheltered environment, involving 
repetitive work, were surveyed in Government establishments 
and were found to have placement potentialities for the blind.” 
Such findings as these were doubtless at the base of a remark 
of a certain public official who wrote that: “Helping the 
blind has its strong appeal to the sensibilities of everyone; on 
the other hand, we should avoid making the public service 
an eleemosynary institution.” 

Fourth, a blind agency head. The executive director of one 
of the largest private agencies for the blind justifies the fail- 
ure of the philanthropic groups in these blunt terms: “The 
fact that so few workers or organizations are doing anything 
appreciable to (improve the condition of the blind) cannot 
be explained entirely on the grounds that they are not in 
the vanguard of social thinking. It is rather because they are 
realistic enough to recognize that the rank and file of blind 
people have neither the exceptional urge for independence 
nor the personal qualifications necessary to satisfactory adjust- 
ment in the sighted world .. . It is very difficult and excep- 
tional for a blind person to be as productive as a sighted 
person.” 

Fifth, a psychologist. Even plainer language—as well as 
more impressive jargon—has been used by another authority 
who is widely considered the pre-eminent expert in the field 
of blind psychology. “Until recently,” he writes, “the blind 
and those interested in them have insisted that society revise 
and modify its attitude toward this specific group. Obviously, 
for many reasons, this is an impossibility, and effort spent on 
such a program is as futile as spitting into the wind .. . it 
is extremely doubtful whether the degree of emotional matu- 
rity and social adaptability of the blind would long support 
and sustain any social change of attitude, if it were possible 
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to achieve it.” If this is not plain enough, the writer continues 
“A further confusion of attitude is found in educators and 
workers for the blind who try to propagandize society with 
the rational concept that the blind are normal individuals 
without vision. This desperate whistling in the dark does 
more damage than good. The blind perceive it as a hypocrit 
ical distortion of their true state, and society discovers it to 
be a misrepresentation of actual facts .. . It is dodging the 
issue to place the responsibility on the unbelieving and non 
receptive popular attitudes .. . The only true answer lies in 
the unfortunate circumstance that the blind share with other 
neurotics the nonaggressive personality and the inability to 
participate fully in society .. . There are two general direc- 
tions for attacking such a problem, either to adjust the indi- 
vidual to his environment, or to rearrange the environment 
so that it ceases to be a difficulty to the individual. It is quite 
obvious that the latter program is not only inadvisable, but 
also impossible. However, it is the attack that nearly every 
frustrated, maladjusted person futilely attempts.” 

Sixth, a social worker. This sweeping negation of all 
attempts to modify the prejudicial attitudes of society toward 
the blind, however eccentric and extreme it may sound, finds 
strong support in the field of social case work. In areas where 
“such ideas remain steadfast,” reads a typical report, “it is 
the function of the social case worker to assist the blind person 
to work within these preconceived ideas. Since handicapped 
persons are a minority group in society, there is greater pos- 
sibility of bringing about a change in an individual within 
a stated length of time than there is in reversing accepted 
concepts within the culture.” The “well-adjusted blind person,” 
it is argued, should be able to get along in this restrictive 
social setting, and the case worker must concentrate on his 
personal adjustment since it is easier to reform the client than 
to reform society. 

Seventh, a blind philanthropist. Let me close my list of 
testimonials with one final citation. | think it must already 
be sufficiently obvious that, granting the assumptions con 
tained in all these statements, the blind have no business 
organizing themselves apart from sighted supervision; that 
a social movement of the blind and by the blind is doomed 
to futility, frustration, and failure. But just in case the point 
is not clear enough, I offer the considered opinion of a well- 
known figure in the history of blind philanthropy: 

“It cannot, then, be through the all-blind society that the 

blind leader of the blind finds adequate opportunity for the 

exercise of his leadership. The wise leader will know that 
the best interests of each blind person lie within the keep- 
ing of the 999 sighted people who, with himself, make up 
each one thousand of any average population. He will know, 
further, that if he wishes to promote the interests of the 
blind, he must become a leader of the sighted upon whose 
understanding and patronage the fulfillment of these inter- 
ests depends ... There is . . . no advantage accruing from 
membership in an all-blind organization which might not 

be acquired in greater measure through membership in a 

society of sighted people.” 

What is the substance of all these damning commentaries? 
What are the common assumptions which underlie the atti- 
tudes of the leaders of blind philanthropy and the authorities 
on blind welfare? The fundamental concepts can, I think, be 
simply stated. First, the blind are by virtue of their defect 
emotionally immature if not psychologically abnormal; they 
are mentally inferior and narrowly circumscribed in the range 
of their ability-—and therefore inevitably doomed to vocational 
monotony, economic dependency, and social isolation. Second, 
even if their capabilities were different they are neces- 
sarily bound to the fixed status and subordinate role ordained 
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by “society,” whose attitudes toward them are permanent and 
unalterable. Third, they must place their faith and trust, not 
in themselves and in their own organizations, but in the 
sighted public and most particularly in those who have ap- 
pointed themselves the protectors and custodians of the blind. 

A few simple observations are in order. First, as to the 
immutability of social attitudes and discriminatory actions 
towards the blind, we know from intimate experience that the 
sighted public wishes weil of the blind and that its miscon- 
ceptions are rather the result of innocence and superstition 
than of deliberate cruelty and malice aforethought. There was 
a time, in the days of Rome, when blind infants were thrown 
to the wolves or sold into slavery. That time is no more. There 
was a time, in the middle ages, when blind beggars were the 
butts of amusement at country fairs, decked out in paper 
spectacles and donkeys’ ears. That time is no more. There 
was a time, which still exists to a surprising extent, when the 
parents of a blind child regarded his disability as a divine 
judgment upon their own sins. But that time is now begin- 
ning to disappear at least in the civilized world. 

The blind are no longer greeted by society with open hos- 
tility and frantic avoidance, but with compassion and sym- 
pathy. It is true that an open heart is no guarantee of an open 
mind. It is true that good intentions are not enough. It is true 
that tolerance is a far cry from brotherhood, and that protec- 
tion and trusteeship are not the synonyms of equality and free- 
dom. But the remarkable progress already made in the civil- 
izing of brute impulses and the humanizing of social attitudes 
towards the blind is compelling evidence that there is nothing 
fixed or immutable about the social status quo for the blind 
and that, if the blind themselves are capable of independence 
and inter-dependence within society, society is capable of wel- 
coming them. 

Our own experience as individuals and as members of the 
National Federation of the Blind gives support at short range 
to what long range history already makes plain. We have 
observed and experienced the gradual breakdown of legal 
obstacles and prejudiciai acts; we have participated in the 
expansion of opportunities for the blind in virtually every 
phase of social life and economic livelihood—in federal, state 
and local civil service; in teaching and other professions; in 
the addition of a constructive element to public welfare. Let 
anyone who thinks social attitudes cannot be changed read this 
statement contained in a recent pamphlet of the Federal Civil 
Service Commission: 

“Sometimes a mistaken notion is held that . . . the blind 
can do work only where keenness of vision is not important 
in the job. The truth appears to be that the blind can do 
work demanding different degrees of keenness of vision on 
the part of the sighted, If there is any differenc. in job 
proficiency related to a degree of keenness of vision required 
for the sighted, it is this: the blind appear to work with 
greater proficiency at jobs where the element is present 
to a noticeable extent in the sighted job than where vision 
is only generally useful.” 

Second, are the blind mentally inferior, emotionally adoles- 
cent and psychologically disturbed; or on the contrary, are 
they normal and capable of social and economic integration? 
The evidence that they are the latter can be drawn from many 
quarters: scientific, medical, historical, and theoretical. But 
the evidence which is most persuasive is that which I have 
already presented: it is the evidence displayed in the lives 
and performance of such average and ordinary blind men and 
women as those who attended our national convention last 
summer. It is the evidence of their vocational accomplish- 
ments, their personal achievements, the plain normality of 
their daily lives. To me their record is more than an impres- 
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sive demonstration: it is a clinching rebuttal. 

It would, of course, be a gross exaggeration to maintain 
that all blind persons have surmounted their physical dis- 
ability and conquered their social handicap. 

It is not the education of the sighted only which is needed 
to establish the right of the blind to equality and integration. 
Just as necessary is the education of the blind themselves. For 
the process of their rehabilitation is not ended with physical 
and vocational training; it is complete only when they have 
driven the last vestige of the public stereotype of the blind 
from their own minds. In this sense, and to this extent only, 
is it true that the blind person must “adjust” to his handicap 
and to society. His adjustment need not—indeed must not— 
mean his submission to all prevailing social norms and values. 
His goal is not conformity but autonomy: not acquiescence, 
but self-determination and self-control. 

From all of this it should be clear that it is a long way 
yet from the blind alleys of dependency and segregation to 
the main thoroughfares of personal independence and social 
integration which we have set as our goal. And I believe 
it is equally plain that our progress toward that goal will 
demand the most forceful and skillful application of ali the 
means at our command: that is, the means of education, 
persuasion, demonstration, and legislation. 

We need the means of education to bring the public and 
the blind themselves to a true recognition of the nature of 
blindness—to tear away the fossil layers of mythology and 
prejudice. We need persuasion to induce employers to try us 
out and convince society to take us in. We need demonstra- 
tion to prove our capacity and normality in every act of living 
and of making a living. And finally we need Jegislation to 
reform the statute books and obliterate the legal barriers which 
stand in the way of normal life and equal opportunity—replac- 
ing them with laws which accurately reflect the accumulated 
knowledge of modern science and the ethics of democratic 
society. 

This final platform in our program of equality—the plat- 
form of adequate legislation—is in many respects the most 
crucial and pressing of all. For until the blind are guaranteed 
freedom of opportunity and endeavor within the law there 
can be little demonstration of their ability and little prospect 
of persuasion. What is needed is nothing less than a new 
spirit of the laws, which will uproot the discriminatory clauses 
and prejudicial assumptions that presently hinder the efforts 
of the blind toward self-advancement and self-support. The 
new philosophy requires that programs for the blind be 
founded upon the social conception of their normality and 
the social purpose of their reintegration into the community, 
with aids and services adjusted to these conceptions. 

These then are the objectives of the self-organized blind; 
goals freely chosen for them by themselves. And this is the 
true significance of an organization of the blind, by the blind, 
for the blind. For the blind the age of charity, like that of 
chivalry, is dead; but this is not to say that there is no place 
for either of these virtues. In order to achieve the equality 
that is their right; in order to gain the opportunity that is 
their due, and in order to attain the position of full member- 
ship in the community that is their goal, the blind have con- 
tinuing need for the understanding and sympathy and liber- 
ality of their sighted neighbors and fellow-citizens. But their 
overriding need is first of all for recognition—recognition of 
themselves as normal and of their purpose as legitimate. The 
greatest hope of the blind is that they may be seen as they 
are, not as they have been portrayed; and since they are neither 
wards nor children, their hope is to be not only seen but 
also heard—in their own accents and for whatever their cause 
may be worth. 





